all 


was published in behalf of the Congregational 


- which we see in the missions themselves. 


some one hundred and twenty-five miles 


- abundantly, and the virgin interest of the 


Basitic, A Wrexty Reuic- 
10US AND FAMILY PAPER, was first issued 
in August, 1851, the Rev. J. W. Dougias 
being its editor and proprietor. Til] 1864 it 


and Presbyterian Churches jointly; after that, 
it was published in the interest of the General — 
Association of California, by a committee ef 
ministers and laymen, edited by a committee 
of ministers, until 1879. It is now owned and 
published by ‘‘THe PuBLisHIne Company or 
Pactric,’’—an Incorporated Company. The 
Directors for 1885 are: 8. 8. Smith, A. P. 
Flint, W. M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, John 


Kimball, J. M. Haven and W. W. Chase. 
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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


_ Subscriptions, in advance, $2.50 (which 
includes postage); if not paid within three 
months, $3.00. Please examine the label on 
your paper, which tells the day of the month 
of the year to which you have paid; and if in 
arrears, do not wait to be notified, but remit 
promptly by Money Order, Registered Letter, 
Draft or Express to Tux Pactrio, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery Avenue, 8. F. P. O. Box 2348. If 
the paper comes irregularly, or badly printed 
or folded, send postal card to Taz Paorrrc at 
once. 
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Tho Work of the A. B. C. F. M. on 
this Pacific Slope, and Related 
Matters. 


THE PROSPEROUS BEGINNING. 


BY REV. 8S. H. WILLEY, D.D. 


The summer of 1837 found the work 
of this far-away mission well started, 
Those two heroic women, Mrs. Whitman 
and Mrs. Spaulding, had made the jour- 
ney across the Rocky mountains. It had 
been said, and believed, that women 
could not cross these mountains. But 
these young women were brave enough 
to make the journey their bridal trip. 
They made light of its difficulties, and 
showed that pluck and perseverance alone 
were needed to overcome them. This 
was a demonstration of far greater import- 
ance than they had any idea of. Where 
they had led the way, others, in after 

ears, saw that they could follow, and 
they did follow, in long emigrating 
trains; not only women, but children, 
with men; and so this great Northwest 
was populated. 

In these new missions to the uncivil- 
ized Nez Perees and Cayuses, the first 
great power for good was the Christian 
home. The missionaries could not, at 
once, talk much with the Indians in their 
strange language, nor had they books in 
which to teach them in the beginning. 
But the Christian home they could see. 
Its domestic ongoings, its cleanliness, its 
order, its industry, its peace, its courte- 
sies, its religion, its worship, its Sabbath- 
keeping, and so forth, all constituted an 
object-lesson, which was seen by many 
observing eyes, and was not long in be- 
ginning to be imitated. 

To have got these missions under way 
80 soon was an example of dispatch, as 
well as of broad and far-secing Christian 
enterprise in the work of the American 
Board. It was but little more than two 
years from the time of Mr. Parker's start- 
ing on his exploration tour! 

But this spirit of Christian enterprise 
at home is more than matehed by that 


The bravery needed to crogs the Rocky 
mountains was little compared with that 
required in planting the Christian home 
in the midst of these roving, uncivilized 
tribes. 

Doctor and Mrs. Whitman and Mr. 
and Mrs. Spaulding took their stations 


apart. They were entirely dependent for 
their safety on a strange people, of a 
strange language, of whose ideas and 
— they knew little. They were 

undreds of miles from the fortified 
posts of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
And even that company had no force or 
authority to give protection beyond their 
own forts. 

The country had no government, what- 
ever. No military force of any kind 
was withio call to preserve order or afford 
protection. The country was only ‘‘oc- 
cupied,’’ as far as whites and half-breeds 
were concerned, and they were British 
hunters and trappers. In the midst of 
this wild region, these two families began 
their missions. | 

They seem to feel entirely safe, 
however, and go about their ua- 
selfish work with the enthusiasm of 
youth. They begin by _ trying 
to learn the people — their habts 
and language—and to teach them civ- 
ilization and religion as fast as they can. 
They have to practice self-support, and 
so teach it to the Indians by example. 
They build such houses as they can, 
and, with Indian help, train teams 
for work, breaking in steers and colts, 
and with them plowing fields, planting 
and sowing them with vegetables and 
grain—all the while keeping up daily 
instruction, and giving the Sabbath to 
worship and to rest. The number of 
people to whom they were getting access 
in the Cayuse and Nez Perce tribes we 
do not aceurately know, but Mr. Parker 
estimated the number of Nez Perces at 
2,500 and the Canyuses at 2,000. i 

Missions, with these tribes, they hoped | 
to make religious centérs, abd then work 
outward to others. They had in view 
the entire Indian population, which was 
estimated by Mr. Parker, aided by the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s people, at 
nearly fifty thousand. 

Soon we find the virgin soil producing 


Indian people showing itself in full 
schools and places of worship, and a dis- 
position to settle and live by the indus- 
tries of civilized life. The first eagerness 
for instruction is seen in the crowds, 
sometimes hundreds, following Mr. 
Spaulding and Dr. Whitman when they 
traveled, to be taught by them at night 
and during resting-times. At the same 
time from eighty to a hundred families 
began to plant fields around Mr. Spauld- 
ing’s station, and about as many in the 
vicinity of Dr. Whitman’s. Things look- 
ed so well that year, and the general 
work of the mission appeared 80 promis- 
ing, that Mr. Gray was sent East to ask 
for more helpers to come immediately. 
Immediately the Board found the helpers, 
and fitted them out for their long journey 
and distant work. On the 18th of March, 
1838, according to the Missionary Her- 
al@ of that date, six young people, Rev. 
Cushing Eells and wife, Rev. E. Walker 
and wife and Rev. A. Bs Smith and wife, 
received their ‘‘instractions,’’ and made 
ready to accompany Mr. and Mrs. Gray 


on their return to Oregon. Their jour- 
ney was prosperous. They demonstrated 


station with the Nez Perces there. 


anew that women could cross the Rock 
mountains. 
Walla early in the autumn of 1838. 

In the spring of 1839 they took their 
new stations. Mr. and Mrs. Eells and 
Mr. and Mrs. Walker went up north 
sixty miles, to the Spokanes, near the 
Spokane river, and Mr. and Mrs. Smith 
went sixty miles eastward to Kamiah, on 
the Kooskoosky river; to establish a new 


The season opened hopefully at all the 
stations. The Indians had full confidence 
in the missionaries, and even those who 
did not seek their instructions gave them 
no annoyance. Progress was more rapid 
than could have been expected, consider- 
ing the newness of all the missionaries to 
the work, having first to learn the lan- 
guage of the people, together with many 
other things about them, before they 
could really begin to teach. and consid- 
ering, also, the newness of all the ideas 
and habits of the Christian and civilized 
life to these uncivilized people. Large 
numbers of them adopted the observance 
of the Sabbath, attendance upon wor- 
ship, learning what they could of the Ten 
Commandments and the duties of religion. 
And they not only learned, but obeyed, 
and sought at once to change their lives, 
and at great cost of self-denial make 
them conform to the rules of right which 
had been taught them. This may have 
been, with some, the outworking 
of a self-righteous spirit, but with 
many, a8 it afterward proved, it 
led to the abiding fruit of a truly re- 
newed life. Fields began to be cultivated 
around all the stations, houses were built, 
families began to Jearn the ways of civ- 
ilized home life, under the instruction of. 
the lady missionaries. Schools were 


taught tor young and old; the women | 


learned to spin, weave, knit, sew, and 
such other things as belong to household 
work; and everything, for the time, 
looked hopeful for the future. To be 
sure, all, thus far, was only a beginning, 
having the attraction of novelty with the 
Indians; and any permanent reform in 
the character of the people must be the 
work of time; and what waves of ex- 
citement or purposes of change might 
come over them could not be foreseen. 
From time out of mind they had been a 
roving people. All their tendencies and 
traditions were toward that kind of life; 
and though not much in the habit of go- 
ing to war among themeelves, they were 
sometimes treacherous and cruel. Their 
confidence seems to have been easily 
won by white people, and was ag easily 
transferred from one class of whites to 
another. They were very superstitious 
about some things, especially those con- 
nected with sickness and medicine. Their 
medicine men were accorded great honor 
when they effected cures, but sad was 
the penalty meted out to them if they 
failed. This risk even a white medicine 
man had to run, to a certain extent, for 
even he could not always cure. And 
though a failure might not be followed in 
his case by violence, the superstitious 
feeling would be against him. «It was in 
this year, 1839, that a present came to 
the mission—a present from a very un- 
expected quarter, and a present of the 
very greatest value to the work. It was 
press, with type, ink, paper 
and fixtures, presented by the native 
Hawaiian church, Honolulu! And, 
what was more, Mr. Hall, a missionary 
printer, came along with it, leaving the 
Islands for awhile for the benefit of Mrs. 
Hall’s health. And so, the native Chris- 
tians of the older mission of the Ameri- 
can Board in the Sand-wich Islands, even 
in their poverty, send this most timely 
gift to its younger mission here—a gift 
valued at about five hundred dollars, ac- 
companyiug it, at the same time, with 
the promise of support for one mission- 
ary here! 

The printing-press was soon at work, 
and a little Nez Perce book came out, 
the first book printed on this coast, it is 
believed, north of Mexico. And it was 
kept busy long thereafter, printing school- 
books, hymn-books and gospels in the 
native language. 

I said that the skies were bright over 
these missions during the year 1839; but 
there was one cloud in the horizon—a 
little cloud. Two Roman Catholic 
priests came from the Canadian prov- 
inces, and settled near Dr. Whitman's 
mission for work among the Cayuses. 
What followed it will take another arti- 
cle to tell. 


Ww. Cc. U~. 


As the annual meeting of the State 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
which was to have been held the first 
week in September at Sacramento, con- 
flicts with other large bodies convening 
at that time, the meeting will be open-. 
ed at headquarters, 132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, on Tuesday, September 
Ist, at 10 a. m., and adjourned until 
Tuesday, October 6th, to be held at 
Petaluma. Each Union will be entitled 
to be represented by two delegates, and 
one additional for every fifty members. 
The -afternoon of September 1st will be 
devoted toa formal opening and dedica- 
tion of the headquarters, where we shall 
hope to recetve and welcome the friends 
of temperance. Mrs. H. H. Havens, 


They arrived at Walla|. 


Cor. Sec. State W: C. T. 


Liverpool Docks and Tunnel. 


Lonpon, July, 1885. 
Most persons, on arrival in England, 
pass through Liverpool with but a few 
hours’ or a day’s detention. There is 
much to be seen there not found else- 
where in the world.’ That of special in- 
terest is the Liverpool docks, which are, 
with good reason, the admiration of the 
people, for they are unequaled in extent, 
capacity, solidity and beauty by any 
others in the world. We have inspected 
them by steamer, passing up and down 
the Mersey, and from the top of tram- 
ways, which run the whole distance 
along the inside of the docks, or, as in a 
few instances, on drawbridges, which di- 
vide the inner and outer sections of. 
docks, and by carefully examining the 
large ones. ‘There are, on the Liverpool 
side, seventy-five docks, of a water area 
of 369 acres, and twenty-two graving- | 
docks, with a length of floor of 12,498 
feet. The Birkenhead docks and basins 
on the opposite side of the river, have a 
water area of 164 acrea, and the graving- 
docks a length of 2,430 feet. The river 
frontage of the docks,extend nearly sev- 
en miles; the river wall, running the en- 
tire distance, is composed of granite, laid 
in massive blocks, which will last for cen- 
turies. The cost exceeded $80,000,000, 
and they are still being extended. The 
Alexandria docks, where the principal 
steamers running to America are accom- 
modated, are the most complete. They 
have a depth of water of thirty feet, and 
can hold at one time twenty-two steam- 
ers, of the greatest length and tonage, in 
position so that they can discharge direct 
upon the quays; the basins have breadth 
to hold seventy steamers, lying side by 
side. These docks are situated at the 
extreme end of the city, three and one- 
half miles distant, and are directly 
opposite New Brighton. The river front 
of these docks has a massive granite 


‘promenade, 20 feet wide and 3,000 feet 
in length, and have a very 


substantial 
outer wall, four feet in height, above the 
promenade. The massive iron and tim- 
ber gates of these docks are worked by 
hydraulic power from the central station, 
so that two persons with ease can open 
them. The warehouses in connection 
with the docks are immense stone and 
brick buildings, one of which, the W ater- 
loo dock, is almost exclusively devoted 
to the storage of grain from America, and 
has a storage capacity of 33,000 tons of 
grain. A large California grain ehip can 
be discharged and grain elevated into the 
warehouse in two days and three nights. 

The new coro warehouse, now approach- 
iug completion, is situated opposite the 
Alexandria docks. It is nine stories 
high, of immense size, and arranged for 
storage of grain in bulk, it being con- 
structed without floors. The grain is 
discharged from ships into movable drap- 
ers, which are carried under the streets 
and docks for three-quarters of a mile, 
and then extend to the top of the ware- 
house. The tunnel in which they run is 
six feet wide, and of sufficient height for 
a person to pass through it. Along some 
of the docks are massive cranes, capable 
of lifting fifty and one hundred tons at 
one time. The tramways (or omnibus) 
runs nearly the length of the docks, about 
five miles, and in a short time will be ex- 
tended two miles further. Much of the 
way they run on the railroad tracks, 
which are inside of the walls and gates of 
the docks. No other vehicles are allowed 
to use them. The road is kept in repair 
by the dock commissioners, and each 


omnibus pays eighty cents per day for the | 
use of the road along the whole: line of | 


docks. Freight cars are run to take 
freight to the different lines of railroads 
running out of the city. There is prob- 
ably a thousand teams hauling merchan- 
dise on the street adjoining the docks, ; 
They frequently haul loads two, three. 
and four miles. They follow each other 
in nearly an unbroken line. The horses 
are magnificent Clydesdales, capable of 
hauling four to five tons each, and two of 
them haul ten to twelve tons. On the. 
Alexandria dock is a fine, substantial co- 
coa house, where 600 laboring men at one 
time can sit down to a meal, which can 
be obtained for from twelve to sixteen. 
cents; also a first-class restaurant, where 
one can obtain the best of meals. No, 
liquors are sold. a 
THE MERSEY TUNNEL. 

Next of interest in Liverpool is the 
Mersey tunnel. Few engineering works 
have excited more interest than the tun- 


‘neling under the bed of the Mersey, now 


practically completed. It crosses under 
the river from Linaees! to Birkenhead, . 
a distance of a mile. The tunnel, when, 
fully completed, will be 44 miles long, 
extending from the business center of Liv- 
erpool to the outskirts of Birkenhead. 
The width of the tunnel is 26 feet, and 
the height 21 feet. The walls are two 
to three feet thick, and are made of solid 
brickwork, laid in cement. The depth 
of water over the tunnel at high tide. is 
70 feet, and an average depth of rock. 
and clay of 30 feet, making it, with depth 
of tunnel, 127 feet below water level. It 
is bored through hard and compact red: 
sandstone. The project was first started : 
in 1866, but little work was accomplished: 
till 1881, when, for two years, work was 
carried on with pick and shovel.; The: 
progress made was about ten yards. per 


dreamer. 


} dent. 
|'‘bloated political workers, your services 
‘are not needed; you are, indeed, almost | 


| boring machine, which advanced the 
work at the rate of thirty yards per week. 
The tunnel is drained by a seven-foot 
tunnel, which leads from the center to a 
shaft on each side, of 180 feet in depth. 


pumps having a capacity of 5,000 to 
6, gallons per minute. But little 


water of the river, but more from springs 
on the main Jand. At the stations, pas- 
sengers will be raised to the surface by 
powerful elevators, capable of taking up 
240 persons a minute. The tunnel under 
the river is completed, and a double rail- 
way track is being laid. The tunnel un- 
der the city is about finished, and work is 
going forward on the stations, which will 
be large and expensive. The principal 
oné, on James street, will be 400 feet 
long by 50 feet wide. The original cost 
ot the tunnel was estimated at $2,100,- 
000. The work has proved more expen- 
sive than was anticipated, and will prob- 
ably cost, before ¢ompletion, $7,000,000. 
The population ot the two places, Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead, is about 1,000,000. 
The present ferry traffic is estimated at 
26,000,000 annually. The tunnel will 
give Liverpool a short and direct route to 
the travel and trade of North Wales. The 
merehants of Liverpool are much elated 
ovef the approaching completion of the 
great enterprise, and the new outlet for. 
trade, which, at thie time, is very much 
depressed. 

EAST RIVER TUNNEL. 

It is gratifying to know of the 
success of so great an undertaking, 
as we, in America, have a similar tun- 
under the East river, con- 
tig | ew York with New Jersey, or 
New York with the trade and “ravel of 
the great West and South. I allude to 
to it here that your readers may know 
what has been accomplished. Iu talking 
with Mr. D. ©. Haekin, the manager of 
the company, and through whose perse- 
verancée and untiring efforts the present 
work has been done, I learn that 
about $1,100,000 had been expended, 
about 1,600 feet of the tunnel completed, 
when work was stopped, in 1883, for 
want of funds, The money has, s0 far, 
been farnished principally by old Califor- 
nians, alarge sum of which was invested 
by the late President of the company, 

r, Park. The main tunnel under the 
river will be 5,500. feet in length, the 
New Jersey approach will be 4,400 feet, 
and the New York about 4,500 feet, mak- 
a. total length of over two. and one-half 
miles. The depth of the river over the 
tunnel is about sixty feet, the top of 
the tunnel not less than fifteen feet below 
the bed of the river. The tunnel nearly 
its whole length would be carried through 
a bed of silt, which extends from shore 
to shore. In carrying on the work 
through the yielding material, compressed 
air was applied, affording a pressure of 
twenty-five pounds per square inch, 
which held back the silt till iron 
plates could be put in the excavation, 
then followed by mason work, from 
2 to 24 feet in thickness. The size of the 
tunnel, as commenced, was 24 feet high 
and 26 feet wide. Work was com- 


fourth completed, if we include the works 
to be built on both shores. Mr. Haskins 
bas great confidence in its uitimate suc- 
cess, and it is hoped that work will be 
again soon commenced, and carried for- 
-ward without further delay, till its com- 
pletion, so that New York can have di- 
rect communication with the West with- 
out the delay and annoyance of ferriage. 
L. 


in 


_ . Washington Letter. 


Wasutneton, D.C., Aug. 17, 1885. 


‘The President is deep in Adirondack 
forests, and the office-seeker worries him 
‘enly in his dream. But the dream of 
the office-seeker has vanished, as has also 
Five months ago a sleek, 
‘well-dressed host of politicians came 
‘down upon Washington. Confidence 
‘blazed in their eyes, and hilarity was 
painted on their noses; their stentorian 


‘gould be heard in the hotel lobbies, in 
bundreds of saloons and on the streets. 
} Tike the poor Indian, they have passed 
}ewway. ‘They read their doom in the de- 
‘icisive stiff back of the departing’ Presi- 
Uneavory old sinners, whisky- 


as unfit for place in the body politic, as 
you would be in the church militant. 
The President had not left Washington 


wad intelligence sent abroad, that the 
: White House was in Republican hands. 
| The same old clerks and attaches who 
twere there under Grant, Hayes and Ar- 
ethur, are there still. 

» The Democratic President disa - 
ing in the woods and leaving the W hite 
} House to the tender mercies of the Re- 
publican clerks is a spectacle that makes 
the stoutest-hearted office-seeker sick and 


tired. All the letters directed to the 


President, even those marked ‘‘ private” 
and ‘‘persoual,” must pass through the 
hande of these clerks, and very few of 
them, perhaps only about two per cent., 
‘will ever be seen by the President. ) 
The pressure for office during the last: 
}five months has not been paralleled in 
the history of the country. It was ex- 


week. In 1883 they used the 


a 


The water is pumped to the surface by 


trouble was experienced from the seapage 


menced in 1874. It is now about one-. 


‘voices and loud American | laughter 


a day before it was discovered, and the 


change, and applications were multiplied 
beyond anything that had been known. 
The hard times had thrown hundreds of 
men and women out of employment, and 
hundreds of applicants who had known 
independence and wealth turned their 
faces towards Washington. At first, 
they applied for high officeg, those com- 
manding good salaries and aBsuring social 
position. Despairing of these, they fell 
to begging for anything, and have finally 
departed with nothing. 

The ups and downs of political life are 
curious. A few days or months make 
all the difference in the world. Captain 
C. E. Henry, who was Marshal of the 
District under Garfield, and was looked 
upon as next to the President, is now 
raoning his Ohio farm, just where he was 
twenty years ago, when Garfield first 
found him and made him a postal clerk. 
Mr. Henry recently told how the politi- 
cians treated him here while Garfield liv- 
ed. Said he: ‘‘They worried me al- 
most to death. I was flooded with invi- 
tations to dine. Senators, judges, gener- 
als, all were afier me, with the men of 
low degree, urging me to do this and 
that, and to intercede for them. The 
moment the crack of Guiteau’s pistol re- 
sounded, these people did not know me. 
So far as that was concerned, it was a 
relief; but it was a terrible comment 
upon the weakness of humanity.” 

And so it is with every man who has 
been near a President; and, in fact, with 
the Presidents themselves. Here is J. 
Stanley Brown, who, in 1880, in Men- 
tor, and 1881 in Washington, was the 
most sought of any man except the Pres- 
ident himself, He is now just starting 
life as a school boy. He has resigned 
his clerkship to go to college. 

About two hundred newspapers come 
to the White House daily. Under for- 
mer administrations they were nearly all 
paid for, the expense often coming to as 
much as $3,000 per annum. Colonel 
Lamont, as soon as he took charge of 
things, reduced the subscription list near- 
ly seventy-five per cent. But there are 
just as many papers as ever. The editors 
seem determined that the President shall 
read their opinion of him, and if he don’t 
choose to pay for it, they will furnish it 
free. Colonel Lamont also discharged 
the exchange clerk, who had been draw- 
ing a. salary of $155 per month.’ The 
Colonel.does the exchange reading him- 
‘self, and his experience as an editor 
comes in good play. 


An ingenious mode of smuggling was 
discovered by customs officials at Hull, 
England, recently. While some eup- 
posed heavy beams of timber were being 
unloaded from a ship. by means of a crane, 
one beam struck the quay with such 
force as to split it open sufficiently to 
show that it had been hollowed out and 
the space filled with tobacco and cigars. 
A customs officer being on hand at the 
moment, immediately placed the crew 
under arrest and seized the cargo. 


At the election in Kentucky, August 


3d, Judge Fox, the Prohibition candi- . 


date for State Treasurer, received about 
50,000 votes. 
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. The annual meeting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions will be held in the 
First Congregational church, San’ Fran- 
cisco, on Wednesday, September 2d, at 
2 p.m. All ladies interested in this 
work are invited to attend. . The Execu- 
tive Committee will meet at 12:30 p. m., 
yes in the parlors of the cburch. 
ill the ladies please notice the time and 
the little word prompt ? Ame 


_ Reception to Miss Gunnison. 


BY MISS M. BREWER. 


By invitation of the Young Ladies’ 
Mission Circle of the First Congregational 
ehurch, Oakland, members of all miszion 
circles in the vicinity gathered on Friday, 
August 15th, in the Congregational 
church parlors, to meet Miss Gunnison, 
their own new missionary to Japan. The 
gathering took the form of a missionary 
meeting. Dr. McLean, after leading in 
paver, made an appropriate address. 

he President introduced Miss Talcott, 
who welcomed Miss Gunnison to the 
broad field of Japan, and, in language be- 
longing to a zealous worker for Christ, 


urged her hearers to greater interest and 


energy in forwarding missionary work. 
Miss Clarkson, Miss Berry and Miss 
Gouldy were severally introduced. Each 
spoke briefly and fittingly from her expe- 
rience, of joy and love in mission service, 
in welcome to the new missionary, and in 
encouragement to renewed effort on the 
part of the societies. Then Miss Gunni- 


pected that there would be a complete 


/son stood before the meeting: Oar al- 


| ready beloved representative of the. Young 


Ladies’ Mission Circles to Japan grace- 
fully expressed p‘easure in seeing those 
present, and gave an interesting account 
of the way in which she was led of God, 
through prayer and faith, to give herself 
to the great work. Mra. McLean con- 
gratulated the mission circles on their 
having undertaken Miss Gunnison’s sup- 
port, and after singing and prayer the 
formal meeting closed. Opportunity 
was then given the young ladies to greet 
Miss Gunnison, and to meet the other 
missionaries present, a privilege embraced 
and heartily appreciated by all. 


% Another Account. 


As we went home on the boat that 
other Saturday afternoon, Susy and I 
both agreed that we never had enjoyed 
any missionary meeting one-half so much 
before. There were so many girls there 
—over one hundred, for we counted them! 
It was so delightful to feel that they were 
all interested in the very same things 
that we were—the Broussa school, the 
Kioto school, and now our own Miss 
Gunnison! Why, they had come not 
only from San Francisco, as over thirty 


|of them did, but from Alameda and 


Berkeley. Of course, we all saw the 
large delegation of Bethany gleaners—so 
proud and yet so sorry, too, in the thought 
of losing their very own Miss Gunnison. 
Did you hear their chaplain say. she 
thought the sense of fellowship was the 
best thing about the meeting, and that 
she wished the girls could have just such 
meetings every once in a while? Sasy 
and [ think it would be just lovely. Then 
those dear missionaries! How cordially 
and lovingly they welcomed our friend to 
their ranks! How nice it was to have 
Miss Gouldy tell us just what Miss Gun- 
nison will see as she enters Japan, and 
travels from one miesion station to an- 
other! As she told how all would im- 
portune her to stay with them, I know 
many of us felt that others should be go- 
ing, too. Afterwards 1 overheard both 
Kate and Alice of our Society say ‘‘they 


saying so to Mrs. McLean and Mrs. 


true. At any rate, I am sure we all 
made up our minds that a missionary’s 
life is a very happy one, for — all said 
that they could congratulate Mise Gun- 
nison on her decision, and assure-her 
from their own experience, that she would 
never regret it. 


Miss Fay Heard From Again. 


Lucy M. Fay will be read with interest. ] 


‘‘Our stay in England has been very 
delightful, one of the latest pleasures of 
which has been a flying trip to the North, 


stayed a short time in beautiful, historic 
Edinburgh. On our way from London 
we visited Cambridge, and wonder no 
longer that her quaint old buildings, her 
peaceful parks and quadrangles, her 


to the hearts of those who have studied 
within her walls. Great names there are 
also which linger like a halo around ber, 
and which will never become dim; the 
exquisite details of Ely Cathedral, the 
grandeur and beauty of Peterborough, 


boys echoing among the arches, built by 
the Normans of centuries ago; the: 
majesty of Yorkminster, into which the 
sunlight falls, enriched by the rare colors: 
of old stained glass that is priceless in its 
value; the memories of what has been 


shadow of these great temples; the 
tombs of the illustrious dead,. who seemed 
to be brought near to us as: we stood be- 
side them—all these remembrances are 


Returning, we came to Leavington, and 
from there drove to the ruins of 
Kenilworth castle, which Scott has im- 
mortalized. We drove also to Stratford- 
on-Avon, and tried to turn back through 
the centuries to Shakespeare’s time. We 
saw, through luxuriant foliage, the beau- 
tiful and pictureeque Warwick castle, 
which has looked down upon the peaceful 
Avon at its feet for more than nine hun- 
dred years. Additions and restorations 
have been made,.so the place is a splendid 


ancestors hurled defiance from its walls. 
A wonderfully beautiful bit of scenery in 
connection with Warwick castle is the ruin 
of an old bridge which was traversed by 
all who went from there to London, ia 
days gone by. Luxuriant vegetation 
and trees of considerable height are grow- 
ing on the broken arches now, and tall 
aspens and other trees hang over the 
quiet stream. The charm of history and 
romance rests upon it all. London has 
given us much pleasure, too, as we have 
traced her great meu, gone, among the 
crooked streets and quiet lames which 
they frequented years ago. We have 
enjoyed her architecture, her pleasant 
parks, her charches, the s lendid monu- 
ments that abound, the galleries of art, 
and many historic places of which we 
have read all our lives. 
Abbey stands in my thoughtlike a crown- 
ed king amid all this glory. I will not 
weary you with raptures, but I have te 
watch my pen lest it run wild when that 
grand old place looms up before my mind. 


Next Monday or Tuesday we leave Lon- 


wished they could go,’’ They were even | 


Dwinell. Perhaps their wish may come 


jAn extract from a private letter of Miss — 


where we crossed the Scottish border and | 


treasures of art and literature, are dear . 


with the clear, pure tones of her choir | 


done for hundreds of years under the 


associated with our journey northward. . 


residence to-day for the same family whose . 
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THE Paciric: San 


‘RANOISCO, CAL. 


- [Wepyespay, Aveusr 26, 1885. 


Literary and Kducational 


Recetvep.—The North American 
view published a handsome pamphlet of 
66 pages, illastrated, giving an account 
of **The Statue of Liberty Enlightening 
the World,” for the benefit of the Pedes- 
tal Fund. It is sold for 75 cente.— 
The August number of Mind in Nature 
closes the first volume of this montbly 
to psychical studies and informaticn. 
117 West Washington street, Chicago 
——tThe Sidereal Messenger, August, 
1885, conducted by Professor Payne of 
Carlton College, Northfield, Minn. $2 
yearly. Vick’s Illustrated Monthly, 
August. $1.25. Always attractive 
and helpful. ‘‘The Relation of Con- 
gregational Churches to Their Theological 
Seminaries,” by Rev. F. 8S. Hatch, 
Hartford, Conn. The Juvenile Book 
of Knowledge, monthly. John B. AIl- 
den. 25 cents a year. 


Stonewall Jackson’s Way. 


An officer of the Confederate army 
tells the following story of a council ‘of 


war in which Stonewall Jackson took | 


art: On’ the night of the battle of 

redericksburgh, when Burnside was 
trying to get his army back to the Staf- 
ford side of the river over the one pon- 
toon bridge that was left, Lee called a 
council of war. Jackson had been hold- 
ing a position about three miles down 
the river from Marye’s Heights, where 
the fiercest fighting had taken place, but 
had moved his command up closer late 
in the afternoon. The night was fear- 
fully dark and a drizzling rain had set in. 
Jackson came into the council, saluted 
the officers present, and took a seat off in 
acorner. General Lee stated the purpose 
for which the council had been called, 


' and asked one of the senior officers for 


his opinion; and then another, until all 
had spoken save Stonewall. Lee then 
turned and asked his opinion, but re- 
ceived no response. All turved to hear 
what he would say, and there sat Jack- 
son bolt upright in his chair, fast asleep. 
‘*Why, bless me,” said Lee, ‘‘the old 
fellow is fast asleep,’ and going to him, 
he shook his arm and called his name, 
which awakened him. ‘‘General Jack- 
son, will you give us your. opinion as to 
what should be done?’ ‘‘Gentlemen,”’’ 
he said, “Il am sorry that I have not 
heard all that has been said, but my plan 
is, if the council will agree to it, to go 
back to my corps and march it into 
Fredericksburgh at once. 
has met with a severe reverse, and it is 
in all probability demoralized. They 
have only one bridge over which to 
escape. One corps is sufficient to do this 
work—to destroy what remains of that 
army on the side of the river, and that 
being done the campaign will be over.” 
‘*But, General,’’ said Lee, ‘‘consider the 
fact that those men have only the one 
bridge over which to escape; they will 
fight desperately.” ‘*What if they do? 
My corps is accustomed to desperate 
fighting. But the very fact that they 
have only one avenue to escape, in their 
demoralized condition, will cause them to 
make every effort to use the bridge. 
They will not fight so desperately as you 
think.” ‘‘But consider the darkness of 
the night. Your men will not be able to 
distinguish their comrades.” ‘I bave 
thought of all that. I will make my 
men pull their shirt-tails out and march 
in; they will know one another then.” 
General Lee walked back and forth for 
some time, deeply engaged in thought. 
Finally he said: ‘‘General Jackson, I 
cannot agree to your proposition; the 
elaughter would be horrible, and my con- 
science cannot approve of it.’’ ‘‘My con- 
science approves of it thoroughly,’’ said 
Jackson. ‘‘War is war; the slaughter 
to-day has been horrible, and would have 
been worse had the enemy gained those 
heights. The enemy is in atrap, and we 
should take advantage of it. If the 
tables were turned they would march in 
onus. ‘‘And at this very time,” said 
a Union. officer to me last April, ‘‘we 


_ were getting out of that place as fast as 


men could be got over one bridge. We 
were looking every minute for the Con- 
federate troops to rush in upon us; and if 
they had done so we would have been 
utterly ruined. Pope's army, when 


Jackson got behind him, was at a picnic 
-compared to our situation that night.’ 
And when I told him of Jackson’s plan 
‘for enabling hie troops to know their 
comrades, he said: 


‘‘Fabius Maximus 
is the only other man who ever lived who 
would have thought of such a thing, and 


his soldiers didn’t have the materials.” 


Well-Built Christians. 


A well-built Christian is harmonious in 
all his parts. No one trait shames an- 
other. He is not a jumble of inconsis- 
tencies, to-day liberal to one cause, to- 
morrow niggardly toward another; to-day 
fluent in prayer, and to-morrow fluent in 

lite falsehoods. He does not keep the 
fourth commandment on Sunday, and 
break the eights on Monday. He does 
not shirk an honest debt to make a huge 
donation. He is not in favor of temper- 
ance for other folks, and a glass of toddy 
for himself. He does not exhort or pray 
at each of the few meetiugs he attends to 
mike up arrearages for the meetings 
which he neglects. He does not con- 
sume his spiritual fuel during revival sea- 
sons so that he is as cold as Nova 
Zembla during all the rest of the time; 
nor does his spiritual fervor ever outrun 
his_ well-ordered conversation. — Dr. 
Theodore Cuyler. 


Paul, by his natural gifts and his cult- 
ure under Gamaliel, was the peer of any 
This enabled him todo a 
work for his Master that the fishermen of 
Galilee could not do. Study to make 

oarself a workman that needeth not to 

e ashamed, yet be willing to sew tent- 
cloth and gather sticks fora fire when 
eircumstances demand. 


The enemy | 


- Sermon by Rev. N. F. Cobleigh. 
NO. Ii. € 


[Communion sermon preached at Forest 
Grove; Or., by Rev. N. F. Cobleigh, Jane 21, 
1885, on the thirty-seventh anniversary of 
the Oregon and Washington Association, and 
the fiftieth year since the first missionaries 
came to this Coast, which we print in three 


| numbers.—Eps. Paciric.] 


‘‘What manner of man is this, that 
even the winds and the sea obey him?’ 
(Matt. viii: 27.) 

We now turn to Christ’s declarations 
concerning himself, and we notice, first, 
that in his public ministry many of his 
sayings, worke and assumptions can only 
be explained on the supposition that he 
was God as well as man. In his own 
name he performed miracles ani by his 
own power. He utters language which, 
on any other supposition, would be most 
inappropriate; and, had he not told us 
who he was, his life, words and deeds 
would have proclaimed unmistakably bis 
deity. But we welcome as most precious 
and corroborative the precious legacy of 
direct declaration which he has left us. 
In Matt. xvi: 16 Peter utters his confes- 
sion: ‘‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God.”’ 
that it is true, when he says, ‘‘Blessed 
art thou, Simon Barjona, for flesh and 
blood bath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which ia in heaven.” He 
caJls himself greater than Solomon. He 
tells us ‘‘that God so loved the world 
that he gave his only begotten Son.” 
The terms Son of God and Son of man, as 
applied to Christ, have a meaning which 
is unique. In an unqualified senee, they 
are applied to Christ. Christians may, 
in a certain sense, be called the sons of 
God, but only in its full sense can Christ 
be so called. Jesus, as he talks with 
the woman at the well, says in reply to 
the statement which she makes (John iv: 
25, 26), ‘‘I1 know that Messiah cometh, 
which is called. Christ; when he is come 
he will tell ue all things.’’ Jesus saith 
unto her, ‘‘I, that speak unto thee, am 
he.’’ His enemies, blind as they were, 
saw that he made himself equal with 
God. John says in the fifth chapter, 
eighteenth verse: ‘*Therefore the Jews 
sought the more to kill him, because he 
had not only broken the Sabbath, but 
said also that God was his Father, mak- 
ing himself equal with God.” Christ, in 
reply to them, said (John v: 22, 23): 
‘‘For the Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment unto the 
Son, that all men should honor the Son 
even as they honor the Father.’’ Jesus 
calls himself the bread of life, also the 
resurrection and the life, the light of the 
world. To the incredulous Jews he said: 
‘*Your father Abraham rejoiced to see 
my day; and he saw it and was glad. 
Before Abrabam was I am.’’ In another 
place he says: “I and my Father are 
one.” In that prayer uttered after the 
last supper, just before the betrayal and 
arrest, he utters words which only the 
Son of God could use (John xvii: 5): 
“And now, O Father, glorify thou me 
with thine own self, with the glory which 
I had with thee before the world was.” 
On one occasion (John xiv: 8, 9-11): 
‘Philip saith unto him, Lord, show us 
the Father, and it sufficeth us. Jesus 
saith unto him, Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known 
me, Philip? He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father; and how sayest thou, 
then, Show us the Father? Believe me 
that I am in the Father and the Father iu : 
me; or else believe me for the very works’ 
sake.’’ At the trial of Jesus, after la- 
boring in vain to convict him of some 
crime, Caraphas, the High Priest, asked 
this plain question: ‘‘ Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of the Blessed ? And Jesus said, 
I am; and ye shall see the Son of man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven. Then 
the High Priest rent his clothes, and 
saith, What need we any further witness- 
es? Ye have heard the blasphemy; 
what think ye? And they all condemn- 
ed him to be guilty of death.” There 
was no chance to misunderstand the 
question, and equally direct and explicit 
is the reply. i 

Hear the Son of God as he gives the 
marching orders to the Christian band on 
the mountain in Galilee, and the reason 
for it in the words, ‘‘All power is given 
unto mein heaven and in earth. Go 
ye therefore and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you; and 
lo, I am with you alway, even to the 
end of the world.” 7 

What manner of man Christ is, the 
Christian world has been testing during 
these eighteen centuries. Great and 
glorious as Christ is in the Bible, he is 
more glorious in the hearts and lives of 
believers. He satisfies the wants of the 
philosopher, and seems to be just the one 
who is adopted to their needs; and tothe 
poorest, and weakest, and most igaorant; 
he is just the Saviour they require. He 
fits every age and clime. His manliness 
challenges our admiration. His love 
draws us toward him. He is greater 
than allereeds. Heis the sinner’s friend. 


What manner of man is this whom the |. 


ages have been trying to describe, and 
yet have not begun to exhaust the sub- 
ject. | 
This world has not been lacking in 
great.leaders, but toward none of them 
does it turn with such enthusiasm a3 to- 
ward the Son of God. Eighteen centur- 
ies have passed by since he left the dis- 
ciples at Bethany, but there has never 
been an age when there were so many 
thinking and talking and writing about 
Christ a8 now; never a time when so 
many loved him. If you want to know 
what Christians everywhere think of 
Christ, turn to the hymns which the 
Christian world loves most to sing, for in 
these hymns we find what the heart feels 
as wellas what the intellect apprehends. 
The sinner saved by Christ can say: 
‘* T came to Jesus, and I found 
In him my life, sun; 
And in that light of life I'll walk 
Till traveling days are done.” 


Aod Christ affirms | 


| 


| 


How many can utter as their own the 
words— 
** My song shall be of Jesus 
ile pressing On My way 
To reach the blissful region — 
Of pure and perfect day. . 
And when my soul shall enter 
The gate of Eden fair 
A song of praise to Jesus 
I’ll sing forever there.”’ 


Many can sing as did P. P. Bliss— 


‘“* My highest place is lying low 
At my Redeemer’s feet; 
No real joy in life I know 
But in his service sweet.” _ 

The sainted Alfred Cookman, when 
dying, uttered this sentiment, now em- 
bilmed in song— 

** In the blood of yonder Lamb, . 
Washed from every stain I am; 
Robed in whiteness, clad in brightness, 
I am sweeping through the gates.” 


What manner of man is this who walks 
upon the troubled sea of life, bidding the 
angry waves of human passion subside, 
planting in the heart the beginnings of a 
new life; who enters our homes to bring 
an atmosphere more balmy than the breath 
of spring; who makes even sorrow mivis- 
ter to our needs; who solves problems 
which society has sought in vain to mas- 
ter? He comes into the prayer-meeting, 
and every heart seems fired with a new 
zeal; and the brother who thought he 
could not speak, pours forth words which 
edify and evoke like sentiments from 
others who could not testify before; and 
sisters who had theories againet taking 
part, praise God with heart and voice; 
and the old man speaks with the fire of 
youth, pouring forth rich treasures which 
only the experience of many years could 
give, while sinners caich the spirit of the 
meeting and tell of their new desires, and 
even the censorious brother speaks only 
words of comfort, for Jesus has come up 
to the feast. | 


He enters the pastors study while the 
servant of God is preparing his sermon. 
The thought of Christ is now uppermost. 
His study may be made of rough boards, 
but as he writes his eyes catch views of 
Olivet and Bethany; he forgets his study 
as he visits the holy land, as he walks 
by the clear lake of Galilee with one 
whom apostles loved. He sees the dis- 
ciples in the ship while they catch views 
of the Master on the shore. He journeys 
with the throng from Jericho, and hears 
the bling man crying, ‘‘Jesus, thou son 
of David, have mercy on me!” He 
visits the holy city while tumult and con- 
fusion characterizes the crowd, who cry, 
‘‘Crucify him! crucify him!'’ He 
upon Christ dying on the cross; he sees 
‘him rise triumphant o’er the dead. The 
thought of Christ permeates his sermon. 
A tenderness and sympathy beyond what 
he has ever felt before is his. . The Sab- 
bath day comes. Jesus is in the heart of 
his servant, and every one feels that 
God’s house is the gate of heaven to their 
souls. They sing with unwonted earnest- 
ness: 

‘« How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer's ears! 
It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fears.”’ 

Jesus comes into the sick-room. He 
stands beside the sick and dying, amid 
weeping friends, and their hearts are 
comforted while they weep, and waves 
of sorrow, more to be dreaded than those 
of tempest-tossed Galilee, hear a voice 
saying, ‘‘ Peace; be still,”’ while to the 
sorrowing ones he shows a picture of a 
future reunion on the banks of the river 
of life amid immortal flowers. What 
manner of man is this who goes with his 
disciples wherever they go to toil in his 
vineyard, whether it be to the heart 
of Africa or the jungles of India, or 
among the millions of China, or ‘‘where 
every prospect please and only man is 
vile.” Jesus invited, fifty years ago, 
some to come to this far northwest to 
preach his gospel. They must brave 
perils such as we who are young in the 
ministry know little about. It meant 
almost exile from the dear scenes of 


youth, but Jesus said, ‘‘I will go with 


you, and ['ll stand by you.” And al- 
most like Abraham, not knowing whither 
they went, they started forth, obedient to 
the Master’s voice. They came to lay 
foundations on which future generations 
were to build. In a few years others, 
fired with a like spirit, joined them, ready 
to share their perils and their joys. We 
are privileged to meet with some of them 
round the table of our Lord to-day. The 
thought that hae lent inspiration to their 
life is Jesus. We cannot see to-day all 
of that devoted vanguard of Christian 


Some are in that great company who 
numbered ‘‘ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand and thousands of thousands,” say- 
ing with aloud voice, ‘‘Worthy is the 
Lamb that was slain to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, 
and honor and glory, and blessing.” And 
every creature which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, and under the earth, aad 
such as are in the sea, and all that are.in 
them, heard and said, ‘‘Blessing, and 
honor, and glory, and power, be unto 
him that sitteth upon the throne, an 

unto the Lamb forever and ever.” | 


Curious Clocks. 
In the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 


all others in ingenuity. Upon it sata 
Negro, a shepherd and adog. When the 


clock struck, the Negro played six tunes . 


upon his flute, and the dog approached 
and caressed him. This the inventor ex- 
hibited to the king of Spain, who was 
greatly pleased with it. ‘‘The gentleness 
of my dog,”’ said Droz, ‘‘is his least 
merit. If your majesty touch one of the 
apples which you see in the sheperd’s 
basket you will admire the dog’s fideli- 
ty.’”’ The king took an apple, and the 


that the king’s dog, which was in the 
‘game room, barked also. 
The largest clock ever known is that 


_ {in the cathedral at Strasburg. It is 100 


feet long, 30 feet wide, and 14 feet deep, 


}and has been in use for 300 years. 


missionaries who came to this Coast. 


tury. Droz invented a clock that excelled 


dog flew at his hand, barking so loudly’ 


WHY THIS DUNNING? 


Should you ask us why this dunning,’ | 
Why these sad complaints and murmurs, 
Murmurs loud about delinquents 

Who. have read the paper weekly,. | 
Read what they have never paid for, — 
Read with pleasure and with profit, 
Read of church affairs and prospects, 
Read of news both home and foreign, 
Read the essays and the poems, 

Fall of wisdom and instruction— 
‘Should you ask us, ‘‘Why this dunning?” 
We ghould answer, we should tell you: 


‘‘ From the printer, from the mailer, 
From the kind old paper-maker, _ 
From the landlord, from the carrier, 
From the man who taxes letters 
With a stamp from Uncle Samuel— 

‘Uncle Sam’ the rowdies call him— 


‘¢ From them all there comes a message, 
Message kind and firmly spoken, 

‘ Please to pay us what you owe us.’ 
Sad it is to hear such message, 

- When our funds are all exhausted, 
When the bank note has left us, 
When the gold coin all has vanished, 
Gone to pay the paper-maker, _ 
Gone to pay the toiling printer, 
Gone to pay the landlord tribute, 
Gone to pay the nimble carrier, 
Gone to pay the faithful mailer, 
Gone to pay our Uncle Samuel— 

‘Uncle Sam,’ the rowdies call him. 


‘«* Would you lift a burden from us? 
Would you drive a specter from you? © 
Would you taste a pleasant slumber? 
Would you have a quiet conscience? 

Would you read a paper PAID for?» 
Send us money—send us money— 
Send us money—send us money— 
Send the money that you owe us?” 
— The Lutheran. 


= 


Grant's Advance on Vicksburg. 


He knew that this step was looked 
upon with alarm by his best officers. Not 
that they feared for themselves, for more 
loyal, fearless and gallant subordinates 
never gathered around a great leader; 
but they feared failure and ruin to the 
army, and damage to the common cause. 
They therefore respectfully urged him 
not to attempt it; but he stood firm, 
though he stood alone. He knew, more- 
over, that if his purpose was known to 
the Government, he would be promptly 
ordered to face about. Still, he did not 
waver a moment. This quiet faith in 
himself invests him with a grandeur 
greater even than his victories. 

Without parade, quietly, yet with a 
resolution fixed as the granite hills, he, 
at midnight on the 3d of May, mounted 
his horae, and ‘‘turned his back on the 
Mississippi river.’” The die was cast; it 
was now victory or annihilation, glory or 
disgrace, life or death, with him and his 
noble army. He knew all this, as he 
rode on tbrough the deep night, but he 
felt no misgivings, no regrets. Thought- 
ful and solemn, as befitting so momentous 


by a serene confidence in the correctness 
of hia judgment. 


being depressed by the weight of respon- 
sibility he had taken on himself, were 
roused into tenfold activity. No orders 
could reach him now, until it was too 
late to obey them. Unfettered and free, 
he was in just the position for which na- 
ture designed him, and he went to work 
with an energy and power that astonish 
us. The army must be got in hand as 
quickly as untiring efforts, and work by 
night and day, could do it; and then he 
meant his motto should be that of Dan- 
ton's ‘‘Audace, audace, toujours au- 
dace.” His staff was now allowed 
scarcely a moment's rest, and hie orders 
flew from point to point with bewildering 
rapidity. Sherman was hurried forward 
with urgent appeals. Hurlbut, at Mem- 


at once; another was ordered from Milli- 
ken’s Bend, with directions to march by 
brigades. 

THE SURRENDER. 


By a singular coincidence, the next 
morning was the Fourth of July, our 
great anniversary day, and at ten o’clock 
the garrison marched out by regimente, 
and stacked their arms on the grassy 
slope in front of the works they had de- 
fended so long and gallantly, hanging 
their colors upon the center. With that 
downcast look always so sad in a brave 
soldier's face, they laid off their knap- 
sacks,. belts, cartridge-boxes and cap 
pouches, and thus shorn of their arms 


ors behind them, slowly wheeled back 
into their works. Nota word had been 
spoken, save the few words of command 
necessary from the officers in charge, and 
these were uttered in a low, subdued 
tone, as one speaks ata funeral. The 
spectacle would have been mournful if 
the humbled foe had been ani invader; 
but it was doubly so when it was remem- 
bered that they were citizens of a com- 
mon country, brethren of the same fam- 
ily, and the very soil on which they 
stacked their arms was their own birth- 
‘right. 

. The painful ceremony lasted over an 
hour, and when it was over, the rebel 
and federal officers mounted in haste and 
swept away towards the city. Thirty- 
one thousand six hundred men, on this 


| eventful morning, surrendered themselves 


prisoners of war, of whom fifteen were 

nerals.— From Advance Sheets Head- 

| jey's Life of Grant. E. B. Treat, New 
York. 


} The priests in Bulgaria seem actually 
to be on a strike. Some three years ago 
the peasantry began to refuse to pay ec- 


}‘Clesiastical tithes, and the Government 


appropriated $160,000 towards the deti- 
cit. But this money is now exhausted, 
and as no more has been voted, the ec- 
clesiastics are thrown upon their parish- 
ioners again for support, and it is stated 


hold church services, administer the sac- 
raments, solemnize marriages or bury 
the dead. Were not the masses of the 
people so closely wedded totheir Church, 
there would be ground for seeing a wide 
‘door for the propagation of a purer gos- 
bs but a settlement of some sort is 
ihikely to be effected without a permanent 


variance between priests and people. 


a decision, he was nevertheless borne up |. 


Paralyzed by no fore- 
bodings, his mental faculties, instead of 


and accoutrements, and leaving their col- | 


that in many places they now refuse to | 


PACIFIC 


Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D.., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 


The usual facilities are granted without | 


charge. The next study will begin 
September 1, 1885. 


The Harmon Seminary, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. | 
The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 


| cational advantages with home care, guidance 


and guardianship. 
The next term will begin July 31, 1885. 
For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414. Clay St., 8. F, 
p-Jne7-tf 


Mills Seminary, 


The next term of this well-known Institution 


will commence on ~ 
Wednesday, July 29, 1885. 
For Circulars giving particulars address 
MRS. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P.O. Alameda Co., Cal. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL., 


.REV. EE: E. JEWETT, PRINCIPAL» 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Year Opens Jaly 28, 1885. 
Send for Catalogue to : 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Oahu College 


eeeeee cee 


Punahou Preparatory School. 


HONOLULU, - HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


These schools, with their new buildings and 
new equipment, offer special opportunities to 
any desiring to try the salubrious and equable 
climate of the Sandwich Islands. The Trus- 
tees believe that the corps of instructors, as 
now organized, will compare favorably with 
schools of similar grade in the United States. 
The fine new steamers of the Oceanic Steam- 
ship company make semi-monthly trips be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu, taking 
only seven days for the trip. Excellent board- 
ing accommodations are provided for students 
at the College, or members of the preparatory 
over ten years of age. Punahou, the site of 
the College, is two miles from the center of 
business, and is a beautiful and healthful spot. 
Tuition, $36 per year. Board, $5 per week. 
For catalogues or information address 

Rev. W. C. Merritt, 
3 : President Oahu College. 

Reference is made to Rev. E. G. Beckwith, 
D. D., 12 Boaver street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Rev. J. K. McLean. B.D., Oakland, Cal.; Rev. 


phis, was directed to send on a division cy ane Frear, Oakland, Cal. 


Term Brains SEPTEMBER 14, 1885. 


Sierra Normal College. 
AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


PRACTICAL IN CouRSES OF Stupy; NORMAL IN 
Metuops or TEACHING. 


Full Business Course (six months) ..... $35 00 
Gcod Board (per week) ................ 4 00 


0G" Auburn is one of the noted health re- 
sorts on this Coast. For catalogue address 


M. W. Ward, President. | 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


sis « 
Young Ladies. 
_1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
fourteenth year will begin on Wednesday, July 
29, 1885. Address 
MISS L. TRACY. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ru, 1885, 


FACULTY : 


Mrs. M.S. Oastleman, Principal; Miss Luc 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. OC. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, French and German Oonversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. OC. Minton, 
Bible Studies. - 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. | 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


ESTABLISHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (all sizes) — 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
‘Hay Rope, . 
‘Tusss & Co, 
Nos. G11 and 613 Front Strest 
ce” Facrory at PorTRrEno. 


| Safe 


Congregational Directory, 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
. Bible House, Astor Place, N. y. : 
Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. 

J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander , (), 

D. D. Superintendent California and Nevadse’ 

J. H. Warren, D. D. General Mission 

Southern Oalifornia—Rev, J.T. Ford. 

cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Yons. 

gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
56 Reade St., New York. 
—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 


Secre 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. : 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISsIoy. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association, ) 


Rey. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 


isco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNIoy. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. 0. Pip. 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Calj. 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp §¢. 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rey, 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, Dp. 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. H. C. Hay. 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible Honge 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Deposit Building, corner Californig 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq, 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent, 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General ani 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 

757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


_ THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES, 
President—Stephen 8S. Smith, No. 7 Mont 

gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 

James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary—Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 3 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 


Howard street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
tendent. 


' 


THE GRAND UNION HOT 
Opp. GRAND CENTRAL Depot, N. Y. City. 
()FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 

leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
antly furnished rooms, fitted ,up at an expense of 
e Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 


rant and Cafe supplied with the best,:at moderate 
pr’ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 

(e—Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
free, and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stopping at this 


PATENTS 


Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise a8 


CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 
We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 


| own state or county, address 


Cc. A. SNOW & CO., 


OprosirE Patent Orrice, Wasutneron, D. 0, 
nov2-tf 


Absolutely N on-Explosive 
The Adams & Westlake 


OIL STOVE. 


Gained the thee award for Safety st the 


echanics’ Fair. 


SOLE AGENTS. 


Also dealers in Coal, Wood, Oil, Gas and Gas- 
oline Stoves; Lamps and Illuminating Oils; 
Tin, Iron, Granite and Household Ware. 


Call and examine goods and 
MORSE 
Photograph Gallery 


_ THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


896 Market St, - San Francisct 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Orayo2, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. : 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
_ ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS -& HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 
0S For sale by all hardware dealers” 
Janl-tf 


Watches Cleaned, $4.00 


Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 


EL. 


upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent , 


to patentability free of charge; and we make NO — 


John F. Myers & Co., 869 Market Street 
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Citéle. 


THE VISION OF THE CITY. 


Wonderful, mighty city! 
Oh, how thy life rolls on! 
The roar and the rush of traffic, 
The laugh and the curse and moan. 
The thousands who live by labor, 
The thousands who live by sin! 
- Wonderful life of the city, 
Tumult and toil and din! 


Is it life, al life, in the city? : 
Nay; dark lies the shadow of death. 

Look not on the.surface, Christian, 
But linger and gaze beneath 

The turmoil, the glare and bustle; 
Beneath all the outward show 

You will see dead souls in the city, 
Unconscious of want and wve. 


Ay; souls that are dead and Christless. 

The eyes of the lost look up 
In your face. Will you stay and spare them 
- Some drops from your brimming cup . 
Of a free and full salvation? ; 

Will you carry the Word of life 

Through street, and alley, and workroom, 

Where the power of sin is rife? 


Yea, workers, beloved in Jesus, 
I see you, a blessed host— 

Ye are in the highways and byways, 
Seeking to save the lost. 

But the need, the need grows greater, 
And our King is at the door; 

Let us rise and beseech him together 
Fresh grace on his church to pour. 


In the might of his Holy Spirit 
Let us go to the dead in sin, 
Let us plead with the Christless thousands, 
And labor to bring them in 
To the life undimmed, unending, 
Wrapped up in one precious Name, 
To the fair and golden city, 
And the Christ who overcame. 
— The Christian. 


- 


Rebecca, the Drummer. 


It was about 9 o’clock in the morning 
when the ship first appeared. At once 
there was great excitement in the village. 
It was 4 British warship. What would 
she do? Would she tack about in the 
bay or pick up stray coasters as prizes, 
or would she land soldiers to burn the 
town? Iu either case there would be 
trouble enough. 

These were sad days, those ld. war 
times in 1812. The sight of a British 
warship in Boston Bay was not pleasant. 
We were poor then, and had no monitors 
to go out and sink the enemy or drive 
him off. Our navy was small, and, 
though we afterward had the victory 
and sent the troublesome ships away, 
never to return, at that time they often 
came near enough, and the good people 
in the little village of Scituate Harbor 
were in great distress over the strange 
ship that had appeared at the mouth gt 
the barbor. 


It was a fishing place in those days, . 


and the harbor was full of smacks and 
boats of all kinds. The soldiers could 
easily enter the harbor and burn up 
everything, and no one could prevent 
them. There were men enough to make 
a good fight, but they were poorly armed, 
and had nothiog but fowling pieces and 
shot-guns, while the soldiers had mus- 
kets and cannon. 

The tide was down during the morn- 
ing, so that there was no danger for a 
few hours, and all the people went out 
on the cliffs and beaches to. watch the 
ship and to see what weuld happen next. 

On the end of the low, sandy spit that 
makes one side of the harbor, stood the 
little white tower known as Scituate 
Light. Inthe house behind the light 
lived the keeper's family, consisting of 
himself, wife and several boys and girls. 
At the time the ship appeared the keeper 
was away, and there was no one at home 
save Mrs. Bates, the eldest daughter, 
Rebecca, about 14 years of age, two lit- 
tle boys, and a young girl named Sarah 
Windsor, who was visiting Rebecca. 

Rebecca had been the first to discover 
the ship, while she was up in the light- 
house tower polishing the reflector. She 
at once descended the steep stairs, and 
sent off the boys to the village to give the 
alarm. 

For an hour or two the ship tacked 
and stood off to the sea, then tacked 
again and made for the shore. Men, 
women and children watched her with 
anxious interest. Then the tide turned 
and began to flow into the harbor. The 
boats aground on the flats floated, and 
those in deep water swung around at 
their moorings. Now the soldiers would 
probably land. If the people meant to 
save anything it was time to be stirring. 
Boats were hastily put out from the 
whart, and such clothing, nets and other 
valuables as could be handled were 
brought ashore, loaded into hay carts, 
and carried away. 

It was of no use to resist. The sol- 
diers, of course, were well armed, and if 
the people made a stand among the 
houses, that would not prevent the enemy 
from destroying the shipping. | 

As the tide spread out over the sandy 
flats it filled the harbor, so that instead 
of a small channel, it became a wide and 
beautiful bay. The day was fine, and 
there was a gentle breeze rippling the 
water, and making it sparkle in the sun. 
What a-splendid day for fishing or sail- 
ing! Not mach use to think of either 
while the warship crossed and recrossed 
before the harbor mouth. | 

About 2 the tide reached high-water 
mark, and, to the dismay of the people, 
the ship let go her anchor, swung her 
yards around and lay quiet about half 
a mile from the firat cliff. They were 
going to land and burn the town. With 
their spy-glasses, the people could see the 
boats lowered to take the soldiers ashore. 

Ah! then there was confusion and up- 
roar. Every horse in the village was 
put in some kind of team, and the wom- 
en and children were hurried off to the 
woods behind the town. The men 
would stay and offer as brave a resist- 
ance as possiole. Their guns were 
light and poor, but they could use the 
old fishhouses as a fort, and, perhaps, 
make a brave fight of it. If worse came 
to worst, they could at least retreat and 
take to the shelter of the woods. 

It was a splendid sight. Five large 


| guns glittered in the sun! 


above high-water mark. 


boats, manned by sailors, and filled with 
eoldlere ia gay red coats! How their 
The oars all 
moved together in regular order, and the 
officers, in their fine uniforms, stood up 
to direct the expedition. [t was a cour- 
ageous company come with a warship 
and cannon to fight helpless fishermen. 


So Rebecca Bates and Sarah Windeor 
thought, as they eat up in the lighthouse 
tower, looking down on the procession of 
boats as it went past the point and enter- 


‘ed the: harbor. 


‘Oh, if I were only a man!” cried Re- 


‘‘What could you do? See what a 
lot of them; and look at their guns.” . 

**] don’t care. I’d fight. 
father’s old shot-gun—anything. Think 
of uncle’s new boat and the sloop.’’ 

‘‘Yes; and all the boats.” 

‘*Tt’s too bad; isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes; and to think we must sit here 


and see it all and not lift a finger to. 


help!” 
**Do you thiok there will be a fight?” 
‘*T don’t know. Uncle and father are 
in the village, and they will do all they 
can.” 


*‘See how still they are in the town. 
There’s not a man to be seen.’”’ | 

‘*Oh, they are hiding till the soldiers 
get near. Then we'll hear the shots and 
the drum.’’ . 

“The drum? How can they? It’s 
here. Father brought it home to mend 
it last night.’’ 

‘*Did he? Ob! then let’s 

‘<See, the first boat has reached the 
sloop. Ob! oh! they.are going to burn 
her.” | 

‘*Isn’t it mean?” 

‘*Where is that drum?” 

‘*It’s in the kitchen.’’ 

‘I’ve a great mind to go down and 
beat it.” 

*©What good would that do?” 

‘Scare ’em.”’ | | 

‘“‘They’d see it was only two girls, 
and they would laugh, and go on burning 
just the same.” 

‘*‘No. We would hide behind the 
sandhills and the bushes. Come, let 
us 93 


**Oh, look! the sloop’s afire!’’ 

‘*Come, I can’t stay and see it any 
more. The cowardly Britishers to burn 
the boats! Why don’t they go up to the 
town and fight like——” 

**Come, let’s get the drum. It’ll do 
no harm; and perbaps = 

‘*Well’ let’s. There, the fife, too; we 
might take that with us.” 

‘*Yes; and we'll | 

No time for further talk. Down the 
steep stairs of the tower rushed these 
two patriots, bent on doing what they 
could for their country. They burst into 
the kitchen like a whirlwind, with rosy 
cheeks and flying hair. Mrs. Bates sat 
sorrowfully gazing out of the window at 
the scene of destruction going on in the 
harbor, and praying for her country and 
that the dreadful war might soon be over. 
She could not help. Sons and husband 
were shouldering their poor old guns in 
the town, and there was nothing to do 
but to watch, and wait and pray. 


Not so the two girls. They meant to 
do something, and, in a fever of excite- 
ment, they got the drum and took the 
cracked fife from the bureau drawer. 
Mrs. Bates, intent on the scene outside, 
did not heed them, and they slipped out 
of the back door, unnoticed. 


They must be careful or the soldiers 
would gee them. They went around 
back of the house to the north, and to- 
ward the outside beach, and then turned 
and plowed through the deep sand, just 
They must 
keep. out of sight of the boats, and 
the ship, also. Luckily, she was an- 
chored south of the light; and then, as 
the beach curved to the west, they soon 
left her out of sight. Then they took to 
the water side, and, with the Bithte be- 
tween them, ran as fast as they could to- 
ward the main land. Presently they 
reached the low heaps of sand that show- 
ed where the spit joined the fields and 
woods. | 

Panting and excited, they tightened 
up the drum and tried to fife slowly. 


‘You take the fife, Sarah, and I'll 
drum.” 

‘All right; but we musn’t stand still; 
we must march along the shore toward 
the ligbt.’’ 

**Won’t they see us?” 

-‘'No; we'll walk next the water on 
the outside beach.”’ 

yes; and they'll think it’s sol- 
diers going down to the point to head 
"em off.”’ | 

‘‘Just so. 
—one, two!” 

Dram! drum!! drum!!! 

Squeak! equeak!! squeak!!! 

‘*Ha! ha!” 

The fife stopped. 3 

**Don’t laugh. You'll spoil every- 
thing, and [ ean’t pucker my lips.” 

Dram! drum!! drum!!! 

Squeak! equeak!! equeak!!! 

_The men in the town heard it, and 
were amazed beyond measure. Had the 
soldiers arrived from Boston? What did 
it mean? Who were coming? 


Louder and louder on the breeze came 
the roll of a steady drum and the sound 
of a brave fife. The soldiers in the boats 
heard the noise, and paused in their work 
of destruction. The officers ordered 
everybody in the boats in the greatest 
haste. The people were tising! They 
were coming down to the point with can- 
non to head them off! They would all be 
captured, and perhaps hung by the 
dreadful Americans. _ 

How the drum rolled! The fife chang- 
ed its tune. It played ‘‘Yankee Doo- 
dle’’—that horrid tune! Hark! The 
men were cheering in the town; here 
were thousands of soldiers in the woods 
along the shore. 

In grim silence marched the two girls 
—plodding over the sharp stones, plasb- 
ing through the puddles—Rebecca beat- 
ing the old drum with might and main, 


Come, begin! One, two 


I’d use 


| fountain of white water 


Sarah blowing the fife with shrill deter- 
mination. 

How the Britishers scrambled into 
their boats! 
was almost left behind on the burning 
sloop. Another fell overboard and wet 
his good clothes, in his haste to escape 
from the American army marching down 
the beach—a thousand strong! How 
the sailors pulled! No fancy rowing 
now, but desperate haste to get out of 
the place and eecape to the ship. 

How the people yelled and cheered on 
shore? Fifty men or more jumped into 
boats to prepare for the chase. Ringing 
shots began to crack over the water. 
Louder and louder rolled the terrible 
drum. 
cruel fife. 

Nearly exhausted, half-dead with fa- 
tigue, the girls toiled on—tearful, laugh- 
ing, ready to drop on the wet sand, and 
still beating and blowing with fiery cour- 
age. 

The boats swept swiftly out of the 
harbor on the outgoing tide. The fisher- 
men came up with the burning boats. 
Part stopped to put out the fire, and the 
rest pursued the flying enemy with such 
shots as they could get at them. In the 
midst of it allthe sun went down. 

_ The red coats did not return a shot. 
They expected every minute to see a 
thousand men open on them at short 
range from the beach, and they reserved 
their powder. | | 

Out of the harbor they went in confu- 
sion and dismay. The ship weighed an- 
chor and ran out her big guns but did 
not fire a shot. Darkness fell on the 
scene as the boats reached the ship. 
Then she sent a round shot toward the 
light. It fell short, and threw a great 
into the air. 
The girls saw it, and dropped their drum 
and fife, eat down on the beach and 
laughed till they cried. : 

That night the ship sailed away. The 
great American army of two had arrived, 
and she thotght it wise to retreat in 
time! i | 

Rebecca is still living, old and feeble 
in body, but brave in spirit and strong 
in patriotism. She told this story her- 
self to the writer, and it is true.—Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


Morning Hour. 


The best time for Bible reading is in 
the morning. The mind and body are 


fresh after the night, and the highest | 


powers of thought may be brought to 
bear upon the chapter selected. But 
with most people each recurring morning 
brings ita own pressing tasks. Business 
cares, the daily toil and the duties of the 
household, are the firet and most en- 
grossing concerns. Some hours must 
pass, with many, before they can find 
time to sit down to-any quiet reading. 
Let the plan be honestly tried of taking 
some words from God’s Book for the 
first meditation of the morning. Make 
for the next month a fuir, steadfast trial 
of the plan of studying the Bible when 
your faculties are at mental high-water 
mark. You wonder at the familiarity of 
this or that friend with the Psalms, the 
Epistles, the Gospels. It bas been gain- 
‘ed a little at a time, by patient, daily 
reading—thougbtful and prayerful read- 
ing, too, which was hived by the eoul as 
something worth treasuring. We shall 


all gain immeasurably in our influence, 


as well as in our own comfort, by giving 
more of our unwearied thought to the 
Holy Book. A few tired, sleepy, worn- 
out moments at night, and those only, 
are almost an insult to the Master, whom 
you profess to serve.—Selected. 


Comfort at Home. 


Put self last. Be prompt at every 
meal. Take little annoyances out of the 
way. When good comes to any one re- 
joice. When any one suffers speak a 
word of sympathy. Tell neither of your 
own faults nor those of others, Have a 
place for everything and everything in 
its place. Hide your own troubles, but 
watch to help others out of theirs. Take 
hold of the knob and shut, without slam- 
ming, the door. If the door squeaks, 
apply the drop of oil at once. Never in- 
terrupt any conversation, but watch pa- 
tiently your turn to speak. Look for 
beauty in everything, and take a cheer- 
ful view of every event. - Carefully clean 
the mud from your feet in entering the 
house. Always speak politely and kind- 
ly to servants. When inclined to give 
an apgry answer press your lips together 
and say the alphabet. When pained by 
an unkind word or: deed, ask yourself, 
‘*Have I never done an ill and need for- 
giveness ?’’— Soldier and Servant. 


A ‘Whole Family in Heaven. 


The following eloquent passage is from 
the pen of Albert Barnes: ‘‘A whole 
family in heaven! Who can picture the 
everlasting joy? Not one absent. Nor fa- 
ther, nor mother, nor son, nor daughter 
away. In the world they were united in 
faith and love and peace and joy. In the 
morning of the resurrection they ascend 
together. Before the throne they bow 
together in adoration. On the banks of 
the river of life they walk hand in hand, 
and as a family they have commenced a 
career of glory which shall be everlasting. 
There hereafter is to be no separation in 
that family. No one is to lie down on a 
bed of pain; no one to sink in the arms of 
death. Never, in heaven, is that family 
to move along in the slow procession, 
clad in the habiliments of woe, to consign 
one of its members to the tomb. God 
grant that in his infinite mercy every fa- 
mily may be thus united.” . 


What He Got.—Two tramps in Westches- 
ter County stopped at the house of a lone 
widow and one went into beg. Very soon 
he came out with a bloody nose and a first 
class black eye, ‘‘Well, did you get any- 
thing, Jack?’ ‘‘Yes.’’ growled the sufferer, 
‘I’ve got the widow’s might.’’ 


A Boston artist painted an orange 
the sidewalk so naturally that six 
slipped down on it. 


el on 
men 


One of the brave officers | 


Sharp and clear rang out the 


Gleanings. 


He who refuses to remedy & wrong is 


guilty of a second wrong. 


Before God can deliver us from our- 
selves, we must undeceive ourselves. 


Nothing is so strong as gentleness; 
nothing so gentle as real strength.—<Si. 
Francis de Sales. | 
‘* Oh, may we tread the sacred road 

That holy saints and martyrs trod; 

Wage to the end the glorious strife, 

And win, like-them, a crown of life.” 


The greatest evils in. life have bad 
their rise from somewhat which was 
thought of too little importance to be at- 
tended to.— Bishop Butler. | 

Evolution stands by to note calmly the 
survival of the fittest in the struggle for 
existence. Christianity goes to work to 
make something fit to survive. 


Do not be surprised if, in your first 


efforts at doing good, you are not very 


a science, a trade.— 


Nothing is more expensive than pe- 


nuriousness; nothing more anxious than 
carelessness. Every duty which is bid- 
den to wait returns with seven others. 


Public opinion is a weak tyrant com- 
pared with our own private opinion; what 
a man thinks of himself, that it is which 
determines, or rather indicates, his fate. 


It is disowning my belief, wronging 
my soul, and gives the lie to God, to 
think, but for a moment, that his mercy 


in Christ is not above all my sins.— Rev. 


T. Adams. 

If you think you are only to believe 
the goepel, you are mistaken; you are 
also to live the gospel; you should be a 


living epistle of Christ, ‘‘known and read 


of all men.”’ 

God will stand by his laws. It is no 
use to violate God’s law and run. Sin 
brings guilt, and God will find the guilty 
map, though he flee to the ends of the 
world.— Castle. | 

To be something to God—is not that 
praise enough? To bea thing that God 


cares forand would have complete for 


himeelf, because it is worth caring for—is 
not that life enough? : 

Alas! this time is never the time for 
‘self-denial, it is always the next. time. 
Abstinence is so much more pleasant to 
contemplate upon the other side of indul 
gence.— MacDonald. 

We mast lend an attentive ear, for 
God’s voice is soft and still, and is only 
heard of those who hear nothing else. 


Ah, how rare it is to find a soul still |. 


enough to hear God speak !—Fenelon. 


A pearl becomes red by the nearness 
of a rose, but never a rose white by con- 
tact with a pearl. 
but the more noble, that type | recognize 
and take home for profit the high quali- 
ties of others.— Hindu. 


Dr. Lyman Beecher once said to a| 


minister with the burden of a cold con- 
gregation on him: ‘*Do as the mother 
hen does; brood over them, sit on them, 
warm them up awhile, and before long 
you will have cackling enough.” 


Children are members of the Church 
by the merits of Christ. 
‘recognition of this membership. Chil- 
dren by this are - probationers in the 
church. It is 
parents, to care for the children. — Bishop 
Walden. 


When faith and hope fail, as they do 
sometimes, we must try charity, which 
is love in action. We must speculate no 
more on our duty, but simply do it. 


perhaps heaven will show us why.— 
Dinah Mulock. 

What is our death but a night’s sleep? 
For, as through sleep, all weariness and 
faintness pass away and cease, and the 
power of the Spirit comes back again, so 
that in the morning we arise fresh and 
joyous—so at the last day we shall arise 
again, as if we had only slept at night, 
and shall be freeh and etrong.— Martin 
Luther. 

Dost thou, O man, seek goodness, 
that thou mayest be rewarded for being 
good? O foolish man! Knowest thou 
not that goodness is the highest re- 
ward heaven can give thee? The end of 
thy creation and redemption is that thou 
mayest become good—mayest be perfect 
even as God is perfect. Therefore thou 
shalt seek goodness, not’ for reward, but 
for its own sake. 


While away on your vacation you 


think it necessary still to have your cup 


of coffee in the morning, and other creat- 
ure comforts to which you are accustom- 
ed at home. But you leave your pocket- 
Bible and Church paper and praying 


tain your spiritual life. You are not a 


Solomon in religious matters .— Nashville 


Advocate. 
A Sermun toa Preacher. 


Never shall I for 
learned legal friend, who was at one 
time somewhat skeptical in his views. 
Said he tome: ‘*Did I believe as you 


do, that the masses of our race are per- 


ishing in sin, I could have no rest. I 
would fly to tell them of salvation. I 
would labor day and night, I would 
speak with all the pathos I could sum- 
mon. I would warn, expostulate, and. 
entreat my fellow-men to turn unto 
Christ, and receive salvation at his hands. 
I am astonished at the manner in which 
the majority of you ministers tell your 
message. Why, you do not act as if you 
believe yourown words. You have not the 


earnestness in preaching that we lawyers | 


have in pleading. If we were as tame as 
you are, we would never carry a single 
suit.” A decade of years has passed 
away since that remark was made. I| 
bless God it was addressed to me. It 

ut a fire into my bones which I hope will 
Lee as long as I live. God preached a 
stirring sermon to me that day by the 


mouth of that infidel lawyer.—P Siry- 


largely successful. Usefulness is an art, | 


It is not the lower, | 


Baptism is a | 


your duty, with the] 


When we have done it, however blindly, | 


habits behind, and yet expect to main- | 


( the remark of a 


A Safeguard. 
The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
into the gravest maladies of the throat 
and lungs, is a consideration which should 
impel prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent physician 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of -the Maine edical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

“Medical sciénce has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectorant so good as AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL. Itis invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
- well-Lnown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
Il)., who says :— 
“T have never found, in thirty-five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 
reparation of so great value as AYER’S CHERRY 
ECTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective. 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


 AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular conti- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for. any throat or lung disease susce 
tible of cure, who has not been made 
well it. as 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Laryngitis, 
and even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are — 
children, as there is nothing so good as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 


These are all se facts, which can be 
verified by anybody, and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell; Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


NEIL GREY’S 
NEWBANJOMETHOD | 


AMATEURS OR ADVANCED PLAYERS 


Contains 


Complete Instructions in the Rudiments of Musio, 
Fingering, Tremolo Movement, Time m Muste 
Simplified, Scale of Banjo Harmonics, How 

to Arrange Music for the Banjo, Princt 
; Chords with Diagrams 
And a 


large collection of new Polkas, 
Marches, Waltzes, Jigs, Hornpipes, 
Songs, Ballads, ete,, arranged 
pecially for 
THIS IS BY FAR THE » 


Best and Most Practical Banjo Method 


EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


Price, bound in Boards, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
ed Steam 


Church & Co, 59 East lath Street, New York Clty. 


Dry house— 


Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 
strengest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. — 
Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers, Free 
popularsystem. Agents wanted—Chi- 
cago to New Orleans. M. Antiselil Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


NTISELL 


Factory: La- 
test improv- 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, | 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
4839 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Sa’e Depesit Building. 
San FranNorsoo. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID,....,...$200,000 00 
TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1884...$443,381 05 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


JOHN H. WISE, 
Pres't. 


CHAS. A. LATON, 
Sect’y. 


S. FOSTER & CO., 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 
Groceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
: ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29° 


JOHN B. McINTYRE, 


Book Binder, Paper Ruler, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER & 


PRINTER. 


423 Clay and 422 Commercial Streets, San 
Francisco. | 


0G” Magazines and Music bound in any style 
desired, at reasonable rates. - 


JOHN WORRALL, 
EXPRESSMAN, No. 271. 


8. E. cor. Oalifornia and Kearny Sts. 
San Prancisco, California 
Leave orders in the letter box or on the slate. 
Residence—614 Castro Street, between Nine- 


teenth and Twentieth. 
oS” We recommend Mr. Worrall to our 


readers as reasonable, careful and reliable. — 


Machine 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 
SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


3 General Agent for the 

ence, 
White, 

New Home, 

Peerless, 

Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle, 
Wilson, 


Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILKE 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re- 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 
General Agent. 


California Bible Society 
Has removed its Depository to 


No. 3 MONTGOMERY STREET., 


Where a fullline of the Publications of the 

American Bible Society is kept for sale and gra- 

tuitous distribution. 

Bibles, 30 Cents upward; Testaments, 5 
Cents. 

Books sold to the trade. No OTHER HOUSE IN 
San FRANCISCO KEEPS THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN Society. All commu- 
nications regarding grants of books for Mission 


to Bible work in California and Nevada, may 
be addressed to Rev. John Thompson, 1350 
Franklin Street, Oakland. 

SripnEy STRICKLAND, Depositary. 


NEW -BOOKS! 


Leaders in Modern Philanthropy. | 

By W. G. Blaikie, D.D. The well-written his- 
tory of the lives and labors of a few of those 
men and women who, in working for others’ 


15 portraits. 296pp. $1.25. 


Celestial Empires. 


By Rev E. F. Burr, DD, author of ‘Ecce 
Celum,’’ etc. A most interesting book upon 
astronomy, by an author whose name is 
always welcome. 12mo. 
306 pp. $1.50. 


Old Highways in China. 
By Isabelle Williamson. A most interesting 
book of life and travels in Northern China, 


293 pp. 24 cutsand map. $1.25. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


0S Catalogues of books for pastors and 
— furnished gratis on applica- 
on. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
(Pacific Agency.) 


757 Marker San FRANcIsco, CAL. 
Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary 


Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 
COWEN, PORTER & CO., 


Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
: (Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
10oct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers. 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANOISCO® 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American Distzict 
offices. 

Embalming and 

Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


No. 629 SACRAMENTO STREET. 


, Meals from 5c. to 50c. 


{0S The only house in the city conducted by 
the Union. 


W. W: CHASE & GO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
: Dealers in 


AT OLD £ TAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San 


. ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


30 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOISCO, GAL. 
21nov-lyr 


Established Over Twenty Years. | 
PACIFIC COAST 


Sunday-schools, etc., and on matters relating 


good, have made themselves glorious. 12mo. | 
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person sending us $7.50, with three new 


all our subscribers, new or old, who will pay 


ufactured and managed all the same by 


keep us out of mischiefs. 


- realm of morals the enlightened conscience 


- there is anything which cannot be toler- 


THe Paciric: San Francisco, CAt. 


| WEDNESDAY, Avaeust 26, 1885. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


— Orrer. — Any 


names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
cific for one year. Tue Pacrric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and nay $2.50 at any time within three 
wonths. It will pay you and yours well, 


Read advertisement of ‘‘Cram’s World 
Atlas,” price $5, in another column. This 
very valuable work we will send, postpaid, 
together with Tue Paciric, for one year, to 


to our agents, or send to us, $6. Address 
Tue Pactric, Box 2348, San Francisco, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26, 1885. 


In the interior the dog-star reigas; on 
the coast the fog-horn blows. But the 
fog-horn is not located everywhere, and 
is not always heeded where it sounds. 
Lately, two or three vessels have been 
wrecked, one with a lamentable loss of 
life, not far away, by running ashore, af- 
ter days without sight of the sun. This 
is an evil, but an evil that can scarcely 
be avoided. Vessels cannot always ‘‘lie 
to,’’ on account of possible currents and 
reefs. They must be kept going, in or- 
der to keep up ‘‘steerage-way.’’ But 
where they are, and whither they are 
going, they cannot possibly tell exactly, 
when their ‘‘dead-reckoning’”’ fails them, 
as it commonly does after a day or two 
of thick weather, amid currents, tides, 
drifts and changing winds. Are not some 
of us drifting in the fog liable to get 
aground, and go to pieces on unknown 
shores, our ‘‘reckoning” as nearly ‘‘dead”’ 
as may be? 


— 


The adjustment of labor-callings and the 
economic sides of labor questions are mat- 
tere of importance, which, itis probable, 
in our times, should have even more at- 
tention than is now given them. Yet 
many of our ‘‘socialists’’ are thinking, it 
would seem, that labor-saving should go 
so far, as to save them, if not all other 
men, from labor. But the truth is that 
there are no real labor-saving machines; 
they are only labor-changing machines. 
The same amount of labor must be done, 
only not eo exclusively by manual execu- 
tion. Machines must be invented, man- 


human toil. In some callings the num- 
ber of men needed is diminished by ma- 
chinery, but new fields of labor are com- 
monly opened, demanding an increase of 
labor and laborers. The world’s work is 
continually ahead of its workers, even 
when some markets are glutted.” And it 
is well for us that it is so, both to in- 
crease our.possible satisfactions and to 


_ There are religionists in our world who 
are continually deploring so many appeals 
to reason, and decrying the ‘‘right of 
private judgment.’’ And yet there are 
‘*peripatetics” of this school, who go 
abont, with suavity and other things, 
among the wealthier classes, to make 
proselytes; and their constant appeal for 
success must be to ‘‘private judgment,” 
unless they rely solely on prejudice and 
passion. Of course, there are some 
things in religion, as well as in other 
spheres of action, which cannot be rightly 
fixed by the individual judgment, and 
must have the common eonsent of quali- 
fied persons; yet the appeal to see and 
concede even this must be made to all as 
individuals. Councils are possible only 
where all, as individuals, assent to the 
decision of the great majority. In the 


of the individual must stand supreme. 
In the realm of opinion the consensus of 
the quelified must pass for truth. 


Some people dwell so exclusively on 
gentleness and patience, forgiveness and 
charity, pity and lave, as to forget that 


ated and must not be loved. They over- 
look the fact that many things must be 
loathed, and more hated. It is not 
saintliness, but rather the want of it, 
that leads us to put up with, apologize 
for and half-approve vicious habits and 
evil ways, when we ought to detest and 
haté them. It was Davidic as well as 
Godlike ‘‘to hate every false way.” We 
are not likely to love very ardently, un- 
less we hate the opposite as vigorously. 
We are not to hate persons, but things; 
and we are to do even our hating as one 
side of our benevolence. 


The season of agricultural fairs has 
begun. For six weeks they will be oc- 
curing in various parts of the State. The 
State is large, and so they do not much 
interfere with one another, or with the 
State Fair or the Mechanics’ Fair.. We 
do not regret the occurrence of these fairs, 
though some evils result from them. Our 
regret is that they improve so slowly in 


vice is not obtained from them. They 
might become higher toned. Not only 
might the racing, betting, and so on, be 
diminished, but something more literary. 
educational, zsthetical (not to say moral 
and religious) might be connected with 
them. True, there is delivered an anau- 
al address, but there are several other 
evenings which might be filled with es- 
says or addresses on art, science, educa- 
tion,taste, philosophy and life, each year, 
to the great improvement of our rural pop- 
ulation. Why not do something at the 
same time to improve the characters of 
men as well as the breeds of animals? 
Our farmers ought to be among the fore- 
most in other kinds of culture as truly as 
in the culture of the ground. All of us 
need more breadth and depth than any 
one sort of culture can give us, however 
much we may excel in that one. We 
reepectfully suggest to all Fair managers 
an alteration of programme so as to let 
in the inventor, the artist, the scientist, 
the school-master, the philosopher and the 
educator in every department of life, to 
mingle with the farmers and stockmen, 
both teaching them and being taught by 
them. And why not have a Sunday 
during Fair week, and march the whole 
body of men to hear a sermon? 


Freed by Adroitness. 


St. George Mivart, the distinguished 
Roman Catholic scientist, has written in 
the Nineteenth Century a very note- 
worthy article, in which he shows that, 
in his judgment, the scientific investiga- 
tors belonging to his Church need not 
hesitate to hold evolution nor any of the 
conclusions which legitimately follow 
from that doctrine, the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities and interpreters to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Nor are they to be 
trammeled in any department of science, 
whether it be astronomy, biology, history, 
biblical criticism. Let them go on, and 


find what is true to right reason, and no 


authority in the Church can interfere $08, 
if it does, it cannot prevent the investi- 
gator, even if he does teach views con- 
demned by the Church officials, from be- 
ing a good and loyal son of the Church. 
This sounds very much like pretty thor- 
ough-going Protestanism. We find it 


call the right of private judgment. And 
the mode of reaching this conclusion is 
quite startling toa mind that has been 
wont to read what such a writer as Pro- 
fessor Draper has said about the antagon- 
ism of the Church to scientific freedom 


and the progress of truth, For this Cath- 


olic savant seems to agree with Draper, 
that the Church did put its foot square 
down on the views of Copernicus and the 
personal convictions of (Galileo, and did 
condemn the scientific conception of the 
solar system, a3 opposed to Scripture and 
the writings of the Fathers. But he 
argues that grievous mistake of the ec- 
clesiasts is our deliverance! For the 
Church was proved wrong in that time, 
and science was proved right. ‘‘Well 
may the modern Catholic, when consider- 
ing the happy results to hie freedom of 
the fault committed at Rome with respect 
to Galileo, borrow the words which the 
Church uses on Holy Saturday with re- 
spect to Adam’s fall, and exclaim with 
all bis heart, ‘Oh, felix culpa!’ Oh, 
happy fault, which has brought us so 
greateredemption!”’ Now, such reasoning 
as this is refreshing for its conclusions. 
But how different the processes are from 
those which we have been accustomed to 
associate with the Roman Church! They 
remind us of the story of the mau who 
said he always looked a difficulty boldly 
in the face, and then passed on. And 
we are the more reminded of that story 
because Mivart, supposing himself to be 
asked how he reconciles such free state- 
ments with certain high and mighty doc- 
uments, notably the famous ‘‘Syllabus of 
the Pope,” declines to answer, except to 
say: ‘‘I am quite sure that authority can 
be justified only by reason, and cannot, 
therefore, be justified if it opposes rea- 
son.’ Such an anewer has been accus- 
tomed to take, as a matter of course, in 
our Protestant circles. But can it be 
that this is the coin which has free circu- 
lation in the Roman communion? If go, 
that Church has been strangely belied, or 
else a change has come, or is coming, over 
it. Ifit be supposed that. this kind of 
talk is carefully to be confined within 
what is called the scientific domain—but 
once science is free it will ask its ques- 
tions closer dome. Then the dictum 
quoted from the Jesuit, Father Hill, 
“The criterion of scientific and philosoph- 
ical truth is not authority, but evidence, ” 
will be enlarged, for that will be the cri- 
terion of truth, without any adjective to 
limit it. And can it be that there is any 
evidence for transubstantiation, or the 
immaculate conception, or the infallibility 
of the Pope? That there are Catholics 
who see that Mivart, and such as he, 
have entered on the beginning of the end, 
is manifest, for it is because devoted 
priests have scented and cried out the 


character, and that more and better ser- | 


peril that Mivart has written this bold 


difficult to distinguish this from what we | 


declaration of independence. The Roman 
Catholic system is a specimen of adroit- 
ness. The great defenders of it are emi- 
nent for a certain peculiar, dialectical 
skill. A Church that makes eo extraor- 
dinary pretensions has to be adroit. 
Adroit, bold, unblushing, must be every 
one who has, like Monsignor Capel, to 
advocate the peculiar dogmas of Rome in 
the face of the facts that are known to 
every student of history and every think- 
ing man. And even the man of science, 
like Mivart, when he would defend free- 
dom of investigation as consistent with 
Catholic loyalty, must feel as if he were 
under constraint of too much acuteness in 
order to carry his point. 


- rifling Service. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


There are not many opportunities in 
our daily lite and fellowship for grand and 
heroic achievements on behalf of our kin- 
dred and friends. We might have an 
ambition to present to them such tokens of 
our regard—tokens that should be mem- 
orable for self-sacrifice on our part, and for. 
large enriching on theirs. But if we 
wait for such signal occasions of render- 
ing service to those whom we love, neg- 
lecting as beneath us the bestowment of 
petty comforts, we shall not accomplish 
much in life. These great crises of hu- 
man experience, that call upon us, if we 
would bless and relieve our companions, 
for the outlay of our utmost vigor and 
strength, occur so seldom that in such 
waiting we shall sit, for the most part, with 
folded arms and listless inaction. 

The better rule is, if we would be 
fruitful in beneficence to those with whom 
we walk, that we keep our eyes open, 
our hands ready, and our spirit willing 
and eager for petty offerings of cheer and 
help. These trifling occasions abound in 
the most uneventful life, and the sum to- 
tal of such contributions presents a footing- 
up by no means small. As we sit or 
move together in the scenes of daily com- 
munion, we shall find, if we are watchful, 
that we can often brighten the face of a 
companion with some slight service that 
shall express our love and friendship. 

When we are grouped together within 
the walls of home, or in some apartment 
of social hospitality, how simple and yet 
how pleasant an act of courtesy to offer 
the most comfortable easy-chair in the 
room to one to whom it shall be specially 
welcome, rather than retain it for our own 
accommodation! Are we quick to dis- 
cern and to practice this grateful atten- 
tion ? 

When the morning newspaper is left at 
the door, do we hasten to secure the ear- 
liest possession and the first reading of its 
columns, or do we pass it to another 
hand, and insist upon its appropriation 
there ? 

When we open our books in the even- 
ing, in the parlor circle, do we secure for 
ourselves a position that gives the most 
brilliant volume of light upon the printed 
page, or do we prefer the convenience of 
a companion to our own ? 

As we sit before the luxuries of the ta- 
ble, are we eager to transfer the most in- 
viting portion and supply to our own 
plate, or would we rather gratify the 
taste and regale the palate of another, 
even though our supply should be both 
inferior and scanty ? 

In social reunions, are we so ambitious 
to make our own thoughts and convic- 
tions audible, and to lead the vein of in- 
tercommunication, that we push our ut- 
terance into vocal supremacy, or do we 
invite the discourse of another, while we 
pay the homage of silent listening ? 

No matter what the entertainment is, 
or for what relish of our nature, are we 
willing to postpone our personal gratifica- 


‘tion for that of our friend, and do we 


make such postponement effective for his 
privileged precedence ? 

You may say, ‘‘These are all trifles’’; 
and I freely admit the truth of your crit- 
icism, but it is through just such trifling 
overtures that we can make the lives 
that beat close to our own happy in them- 
selves and in their relation to us, and be- 
come the benefactors of those with whom 
we associate. 

Shall we seek thus to abound in trifling 
services to all those with whom we min- 
‘gle in this earthly fellowship ? 


Ministers and the Ministry. 


Every profession propagates its kind. 
This is the law. There is something in 
those in each profession that makes room 
for that profession in society and makes 
it attractive. 
them, also, that goes out after young 
pare to bring them in and keep the ranks 
full. 
example, success, influence, words, invi- 
tations, help, go out after kindred spirits, 
and the demand is met. They are the 
magnets that find their kind, and draw 
them to the profession. : | 

This has pre-eminently been the case 


to their silent influence and example to at- 
tract young men. They have gone after 
those they thought would be suitable to 
work with them and to take their places. 
They have spoken to the mothers to con- 
secrate their sons to the ministry, if 
Christ should be pleased to accept them. 
They bave asked the fathers to start the 
boys in their education in that way. 


that a Christian college—itself an attract- 
ive light, lighting up the way to the ea- 
cred calling—should spring up in every 
commonwealth and center of large popu- 
lation, almost at its beginning, to greet 
the eyes of young men, and beckon them 
forward. Harvard College took its name 
and its inspiration from clergymen, in 


the Massachusetts colony, and less than 
eighteen after the founding of Plymouth 
colony. Ministers have, also, opened 
their doors and drawn young men around 


them to study theology, when there were 


There is something in 


Those in elect those out. Their 


with the ministry. Nor have they left it 


They bave been among the first to see | 


less than ten years after the founding of | 


no seminaries for their special training. 


England, of the olden time, were theo- 
logical schools, with inviting voice and 
and hearty help; and every sermon and 
pastoral call might turn the attention of 
some promising youth to the proffered 
facilities. 

The ministers of our land have not been 
indifferent to the supply. They have 
talked for it, preached for it, prayed for 
it, toiled for it, agonized for it. They 
were not dead to the succession. We, 
ministers of the present generation, stand 
in their place. We inherit their office 
and their responsibilities, to keep good 


by office, providentially, on an outlook 
committee, to find young men for a _ pro- 
fession to which they do not turn till the 
thought is borne in upon them, to which 
the natural ambitions and attractions of 
life do not point. When the secular tide 
is so high and strong, bearing so many of 
che adventures of civilization ou its crest, 
he needs to have a keen eye and an earn- 
est heart for those he may wisely rescue 
from the drift and attract to the pulpit— 
the light-house where they can be the 
means of scattering the rays of spiritual 
life over the bewildered and wild voyag- 
ers. He has fine opportunities for thie. 
He has access to the homes. He 
knows the boys and the young men. He 
can study their quality, their adaptations, 
their tastes. He can form some estimate 
of their spirit, mettle, promise. He isin 
a way to find the means to put them on 
the track, having been over it himeelf, 
and being more or less familiar with those 
things. He can, above all, drop the en- 
kindling suggestion in their hearts, and 
then, in due time, take the young man 
by the hand and lead him along. 

Here is a work for the ministers in 
California. Individually, they have not 
long to preach the gospel. They may be 
the means of preaching it when they have 
left the sermon, through those whom they 
shall have helped into the ministry. 
Tbey may thus continue their blessed 
work in the pulpit long after they have 
gone to their reward, and even multiply 
themselves many times, and occupy dif- 
ferent pulpits simultaneously. 

There is great need of having this work 
done, and well done, to have _ blood-ties 


to have the community riveted to the 
pulpit by the presence of their own sons 
in it, to win Galifornia to preaching by 
the investment of her own life in the 
work, and to show that maturity in Chris- 
tianity here which enables it, with the 
divine blessing, to be self-perpetuating 
in all its agencies. Christianity is not 
fully planted and rooted in a great section 
of the country till it undertakes the pro- 
cess of self-eauipment in the various de- 
partments of Christian work. 

But this effort by the ministry to mul- 
tiply itself needs to be made with care. 
It ia not additions merely that are wanted, 
but power, life, help. A ministry may 
increase and yet decrease, losing in influ- 
ence more than it gains numerically. We 
want, firet, men of whose thorough moral 
principle and Christian character there 
ean be no doubt, and who can run the 
searching ecrutiny of the captious world 
without having their integrity and hon- 
esty questioned. Second, we want men 
who have faith in the gospel as the means 
of doing good, and who want to proclaim 
it that men may be saved; not those who 
desire the pulpit as a field for rhetoric and 
oratory, or merely to inculcate morals and 
lessons of worldly prudence, or to air 
new views of theology and philosophy. 
Then, we want persons of good parts and 
promise, of common sense and well-bal- 
anced minds, and who -are patient of 
study and preparation. The ministry is 
brought in contact with live minds, intel- 
ligent and sharp, and this is no age for 
success in the pulpit short of ability, and 
of culture of some sort. If the culture is 
not in the schools, it must be else where—in 
the study, or on one’s knees, or in contact 
with men. With firm parts, the lack of 
schooling may be made up ia royalty of 
other gifts—tact, skill, knowledge of 
man, personal force, strength of faith, 
consecration, as in the case of a Moody. 
But there must be something of promise 
somewhere in the man to make it an ob- 
ject to put him into the ministry, in these 
days. 

Ts it, then, objected tbat the conse- 
quences are too serious to hazard the re- 
sponsibility of pointing a young man to the 
ministry ? ‘This does not relieve a min- 
ister from attending to this part of his 
calling; it only emphasizes the painstaking 
and prayerfuluees with which he should 
discharge the duty. 
that the suggestion in so grave a matter 
should come from God and be felt firat 
within, and vot be a human intrusion ? 
May it not come first from God, come 
from him to the preacher, and then 
through the preacher to the voung man? 
Is God any the less in it if he sends the 
suggestion through the pastor than if he 
sent it directly. Pastors should remem- 
ber that God can put suggestions into 
their hearts as well as the hearts of other 
persons, and that in this.indirect way he 
has called most of ministers into this ser- 
vice. I, E. 


MARRIED. 


NorpLtinc—McKay—In this city, August 
24, 1885, by the Rev. J. Rowell, Mr. Ar- 
thur W. Nordling of San Francisco to 
Miss Euphemia McKay of San Francisco. 


SaMMONS—-lOHANNSEN—On Tuesday, August 
18, 1885, at the residence of the bride’s 
‘parents, by Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Horace 
F. Sammons of Napa to Francisca Johann- 
sen of Sonoma. : 


CHAPMAN— WooLsEY—In the Congregational 
church in Berkeley, on Tuesday evening, 
August 18th, by Rev. C. A. Savage, Mr. 
Hervey W. Chapman of Sacramento to 
Miss Mary Woolsey of Berkeley. 


Notice Chaplain Blake’s advertisement 
in another column. He is working up a 
good thing. Many letters are being re- 
ceived by:him, and we hope soon to hear 


that a noble colony has been organized 
under his leadership. 


The homes of eminent preachers in New. 


the ministerial supply. Every pastor is, 


between the churches and the ministry, | 


Is it said, further, 


Congregational Club. 


The Congregational Club, after its 
summer vacation, assembled in the par- 
lors of the First church in this city on 
Monday evening last. After the usual 
hour of social intercourse, the Club set 
to the individual appropriation of the 
viands in a very matter-of-fact and prac- 
tical manner. Thie part of fhe pro- 
gramme duly and fully completed, Presi- 
dent McLean called the Club to order to 
attend to the usual literary business. 
The topic for the consideration of the 
Club was ‘‘The Proper Relations of Km- 
ployer and Employe.’’ It was introduc- 
ed by the Hon. J. M. Haven, in his 
usual clear and forcible style. He gave 
quotations from Professors Summer, 
Smythe, Perry, and Messrs. Carlyle, 
Kingsley and others. Amongst other 
things, it was stated that the highest civ- 
ilization of this age is the result of com- 
petition. Wealth has been accumulated 
and concentrated so as to injuriously 
affect the results of competition. We 
should seek the diffusion, and not the 
concentration, of wealth. More than 
one million men are said to be idle in the 
United States, and stand as a most 
threatening danger. Capital and labor 
must find common ground. There must 
be mutual helpfulness and a recognition 
of the common brotherhood. . 

I. P. Rankin, E-q., said much 
soreneas of feeling, jealousy and hos- 
tility exist, but he did not believe 
that labor and capital were antag- 
onistic. The cases are exceptional 
where employers grind down the wages 
of those who work for them. There is 
generally a feeling of friendliness amongst 
employers for employes, whilst on the 
part of the employes there are often 
antagonisms from their thinking they did 
not get as much as they ought. He be- 
lieved the true remedy was the diffusion 
and practice of Christian morality, and 
encouraging the accumulation of capital 
the employed. 

Mr. Israel Knox believed intense self- 
ishness pervades society in general. 
Many pereons labor as little as possible, 
and get all they can. Others get all 
they are able, and keep all they get. 
The Golden Rule is the true remedy, 
and should be the dominating principle. 

Mr. John McKee read a thoughtful 
and interesting paper on the subject, and 
was followed by G. M. Fisher, Esq., 
who said he thought brains had outrun 
muscle, and that machinery was a provi- 
dential arrangement, intended to scatter 
mankind among the waste places of the 
earth. 

Mr. .J. S. Hutchinson believed the 
labor troubles growing in seriousness. 

Rev. Dr. Holbrook facetiously re- 
marked that he believed preachers to be 
the hardest worked and poorest paid of 
employes. He would recommend that 
they should have a salary and then 4 
percentage of the profits made by their 
congregation. 

Brief remarks on the subject were 
made by Messrs. Woodbury, Tade, 
Beckwith and Tabb, after which the 
Club adjourned. 


Oakland Theological Seminary. 


Shall I be pardoned for saying a word 
of the Theological Semiuary at Oakland? 
It belongs to your Coast, to be sure, and 
I have been nearly a quarter of a century 
a director in Chicago Seminary, and may 
seem to be intruding in the affairs of an- 
other institution. But they are in no 
sense rivals, as each has so vast a field of 
its own; and, after all, both belong to our 
common and national Congregationalism. 
Au item going the rounds of the religious 
prers as to.Dr. Eells’ effort for the. Pres- 
byterian Seminary in San Francisco. sug- 
gests the propriety of a word from an 
‘outsider’? as to your Seminary. May 
I not venture to stir up the pure minds 
of the California brethren, by way of re- 
membrance, as to their sghool of the 
prophets? I saw little of its appliances, 
for it was time of vacation, and I knew 
already the excellence of its instructors, 
one of whom [learned to esteem and 
honor when he began his ministry here- 
away a generation ago. It is the sphere 
and opportunity of the Pacific Seminary, 
as [ have lately come to realize it, that 
moves me to speak. Eastern seminaries, 
especially Hartford of late, have gene- 
rously contributed to the ministry of your 
Coast. Thiscannotcontinue. You must 
raise up and train your own men. Y6u 
ought to have some soon for the foreign 
field. But for this, and for all the new 
communities that will call for them in 
California, Washington and Oregon, the 
seminary itrelf needs re-enforcing. 
working staff is too emall. To overload 
instruciors with too many subjects is the 
poorest economy possible. That meager 


to be largely supplemented. Do not let 
your young men flcat eastward—even to 
our own excellent Chicago Seminary— 
for lack of books. I looked over one 
library in San Francisco devoted to a 
single branch of a single department— 
history—embracing 40,000 volumes, ex- 
clusive of pamphlets, ete. Who among 


theological library of 40,000? ‘‘The 
queen of the sciences,” as theology is ad- 
mitted to be, deserves it richly. Pro- 
fessorehips of ecclesiastical history,of New 
Testament Greek, of elocution, of the re- 
lations of philosopby and science to re- 
ligion—and no seminary is complete now 
without these, to say nothing of the new 
specialty of biblical theology—cannot be 
added without newendowments. I en y 
your men-of wealth their noble opportuni- 
ty of usefulness, memorable forever jin 
supplying them. House-room for com- 
ing students and teachers must be in- 
creased ere long; why not take time b 

the forelock and increase them now? Of 
all things that belong to the Congrega- 
tionalism of the Pacific, I pray you, eobd 
brethren of the churches, let not that 
training-school for your future ministry 


be overlooked. Gzo. F. Macoun. 
| Grinnell, Iowa, August 19th. 


beginning of a theological library needs. 


your intelligent laymen will create a. 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. p. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


Address of Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
Saratoga, N. Y., June, 1885, 


_ Every age has its mission. What js 
ours? In God's great school, beginnin 

at Eden, and not to end till time ends, 
each epoch has its lesson to learn and to 
teach. What is our lesson? The He. 
brews were centuries in learning that there 
‘is one God, not Lords many and Gods 
many. But they learned it at last; and 
whatever apostasies the future may have 
in store for us, we may be sure that 
neither the Jewish people, nor those who 
have sat at their feet, will ever go back 


{to polytheism or idolatry. Then came 


the New Testament, with its teaching of 
the character of God and of his mercy, 
reconciling man to himself. For eighteen 
centuries the world has been learning how 
God aud man may be made at one. That 
lesson is not yet fully learned. Whether 
salvation comes down from heaven to 
man, or grows up from man toward heay- 
en, whether the Father stoops down and 
lifts his children to himself, or whether 
the children must wait till they have 
grown to the stature that enables them to 
reach and kiss his face—this is the ques. 

tion at isaue to-day between Christian 

faith and scientific skepticism. And as 

often as doubt asks the question, faith 

must be ready with its answer. Still, 
this lesson is for the most part learned, 

The foreign population, of which we have 
heard so much, and who are gathering in 
such numbers to our shores, are not pa- 
gan populations; they are, for the most 
part, Cbristian populations. Germans 
trom the land of Luther, Bohemians from 
the land of Huss, Scandinavians from the 
land of Gustavus Adolphus, Irish from 
the land of St. Patrick. Our great les- 
son is not to learn nor to teach that there 
is a God; nor yet.to learn nor to teach 
how God and man can .be reconciled to 
each other, though both lessons must be 
reviewed and repeated, and, to new gen- 
erations, retaught. The great lesson we 
have to learn, and in turn to teach to 
other nations, is how men of different 
tongues, races, religious faiths and social 
classes, can live together peacefully, pros- 
perously, joyously. All the great ques- 
tions of our national past—what have 
they been but questions of social and in- 
dustrial order? The slavery question, 
the temperance question, the educational 
‘qWestion, the question of the family, 


es by rapidly multiplying divorces—all are 
questions of man’s relation to hia fellow- 
man. And now, last, and perhaps great- 
est, the labor question is the question. 
‘What are the duties due by one class to 
another class of their fellow-men? For 
socialism is not a creed; it is only a ques- 
tion. It is a gigantic interrogation point. 

It does not know what it wants. It can- 
not formulate its demande. It is the 

dumb, inarticulate cry of toiling masses 


| for something, they know not what. It 


is our business to answer the questiun; to 
put a creed opposite the interrogation 
point; to answer the dumb, inarticulate 
cry, with what will satisfy the longing. 
We can do it, for the Bible contains 
the answer. In the redemption of the 
race, the redemption of the individual 


comes first. “It is first in order of time, — 


and first in order of importance. A 
staunch ship cannot be made of rotten 
timber. But the redemption of the in- 
dividual is not the only redemption which 
this Bible reveals, or which its Author 
provided. He is the redeemer of the 
race, and the Bible tells, not only the in 
dividual how he must live, but all indi- 
viduals how they must live in harmony 
with each other. It-reconciles God and 


man, but it also reconciles man and mab. | 


It is individual, but it is also organic. It 
begins with organism. The Old Testa- 
ment reveals a political framework ; it con- 
tains the history of a divinely organized 
State, and I believe it is easy to show 
that all the great institutions which con- 
stitute the fabric of our own free common- 
wealth, popular suffrage, three distinct 
departments—a legislative, an executive, 
and a judicial—two representative 
blies, free speech, universal education, 
and a union of independent States in one 
Sovereign Nation—all have their germs 
in the Hebrew commonwealth; all are ex- 
bibited in simple and primitive forms 10 
the Pentateuch. If we turn to the New 
Testament, the burden of Christ’s preach- 
ing there relates not to an individual, but 
to an organism—the kingdom of (od. 
He begins his ministry by preaching the 
kingdom of God. His sermon on (thé 
Mount is an unfolding of the laws of the 
kingdom of God. His parables by the 
sea-shore are a prophetic panorama of the 
history of the kingdom of God. His ad- 
dresses in the temple are a revelation of 
the final triumphs of the kingdom of God, 
while all through his teaching, and that 
of his apostles, runs a course of instruc 
tion which teaches, not only the alleg'- 
ance of the subjects to their King, bu! 
the relations and duties of those subjec!® 
to each other. As the Old Testament 
the best of all text-books in the funda- 
mental principles of political science, % 
the New Testament is the best of all tex! 
books in the fandamental principles of 8 
cial science. We have the text-book 
which enables us to answer the interrog? 
tions of Socialism. ome 
And certainly we have need to gearch 
our Bibles, and find an answer to the cty 
‘of humanity for righteousness, which ' 
bat another name for love. All infidel- 
ity is not among the so-called lower clasé- 
es. Todeny the brotherhood of man” 
no less infidel than to deny the father 
hood of God. So long as we have leat™ 
ed professors, who reply to the question, 
What do social classes owe each other: 
by the answer, Nothing; so long 4 = 
have leaders of philosophic thought, w2° 
declare as Herbert Spencer and Profesé0? 


Gormans have recently done, that the law 


pressed upon the attention of our church- 
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of society is a struggle for existence, and 
the survival for the fittest, which means 
the death of the unfit; so long as we are 
taught in Christian colleges and by pop- 
ular literature that humanity is but a 


herd of buffaloes, and the weak must |: 


expect to be trodden under foot of the 
strong, and to lift up their cry to pitiless 
ears in vain, 80 long there is weed of a 
ublic teaching of the meaning of the 
Golden Rale and the divine law: ‘‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” [ 
thank God that our revered and honored 
Vice-President took for his theme this 
law, aad gave it to us for oar thought in 
this convention. 
We bear iu pulpit, press, and platform 
demands for a simple gospel. If by this 
‘2 meant that the ministry cease to ob- 
scure the practical teachings of Christ by 
the scholastic refinements and subtleties 
of the middle ages, the demand is wise 
andright. If by this is meaut that preach- 
ing is a Simpler matter now than it was 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centur- 
jes, it is mistaken. There never was a 
time when preaching the gospel was so 
complex, or required s0 encyclopedic 
knowledge, or so versatile a mind, or so 
catholic sympathies. ‘‘Go ye into all the 
world,’ says Christ, ‘‘and preach the 
gospel to every creature’; and then adds, 
“teaching them to observe all things, 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 
We have come to this second era of our 
commission. In America most men know 
that Christ lived, suffered, died for sin- 
ners. Certainly, preaching to an ordin- 
ary congregation, is in no sense a herald 
of news. The story of the cross is a 
familiar story to the men and women and 
children of the preacher’s congregation. 
He has to go beyond it. He has to teach 
us to observe all things, whatsoever 
Christ has commanded. He has to ap- 
ply the great principles of Christ’s teach- 
ing to all the complicated and varying 
social conditions of our kaleidoscope age 
and our democratic country. It .is the 
largest work and the sublimest work ever 
given man todo. I envy my children. 
l wish 1 might begin this work anew. 
As I ponder the problems of our modern 
civilization, and see the solution suggest- 
ed, but left us to work out, in the Cbris- 
tian Bible, I sometimes wonder how any 
Christian young man can be anything else 
than a preacher of the gospel of Christ. 
Brethren and fathers in the ministry, 
may I[ be pardoned if 1 say one word in 
frankness to you? We have _ heard 
much of the needs of the poor and of the 
work of the American Home Missionary 
Society among them. I want to remind 
you of the needs of the rich, and of the 
work which, among them, the Home Mia- 
sionary Society has to do. The news- 
papers tell us that the surplus reserve in 
the banks of New York city is greater 
to-day than it has been for years. It is 
your business to tell the owners what to 
do with it. If the owners of wealth are 
greedy, avaricious, oppressive, your duty 
would be simple enough. It would be 
to thunder iv their ears the denunciations 
of God against greed, and eelfishness, and 
oppression. But they are not. They 
are generous, liberal, open-handed. The 
American is not a miser. He is not in 
spirit a tyrant. But he does not know 
how to use money. We have spent all 
our energies in acquiring, aud have not 
learned how to expend. This is the les- 
son you have to teach; for most of you 
speak not to the poor, not to the wage- 
worker, but to the well-to-do, to the cap- 
italist and employer. “And the duty is 
laid upon you of teaching him that he is 
a trustee; that he holds his wealth—be 
it little or much—in trust for the com- 
munity, because in trust for God; that 
evgry man who epends a dollar in any 
way other than the best fisted to serve 
the human race, and so serve God, is an 
embezzler of trust funds. 


City Mission Gospel Meetings. 


The City Missionary has opened a gos- 
pel meeting in the R. & S. N. A. Hall at 
806 Montgomery street, Sunday after- 


noon at 3 o’clock, which make eight ser- 


vices during the week wherein the gospel 
of Christ is preached to the people. The 
order of these services is as follows: Sun- 
day, City Prison, 10 a. m.; Sunday, R. 
&S.N. A. Hall, 3 Pp. m.; Monday, 
House of Correction, 11 a. m.; Tuesday, 
City and County Hoadital, 2 p. m.; Tues- 
day, City Mission rooms, 810 Sansome 
street, 7:30 Pp. M.; Wednesday, Cfly Mis- 
sion girls’ reception, 3:30 Pp. m.; ‘Thurs- 
day, City Mission boys’ reception, 7:30 
Pp M.; Friday, City Mission mothers’ re- 
ception, 3 vp. M. Perhaps, the most 
blessed and prosperous portion of the 
work is that among the children, who are 
made to feel when they come to the Mis- 
sion that the sweet atmosphere of Christ's 
love is there. After their lesson in Chris- 
tian temperance, they are always permit- 
ted to enjoy a play spell, and are served 
with some sort of refreshments. But 
while the missionary recognizes the need 
of working for coming generations by 
sowing seed in the hearts of the children, 
she has also, with an indefatigable zeal, 
carried the gospel banner into prisons, aad 
hospitals, and homes. 

We cannot close without just a word 
about the ‘‘mothers’ reception,’ which 
is the happiest hour perhaps of all the 
week, to which all mothers are cordially 
welcomed. The come, Jew and Gentile, 
Catholic and Protestant, each one feeling 
the sweet spirit of hospitality extended to 
them from the band of white-ribbon 
ladies who are always in attendance to 
discourse sweet music and earnest gospel 
temperance talk, after which coffee and 
cake are eerved, and there is a social chat 
about home life which imspires every 
mother to come upon @& higher plane to 
meet the requirements which society de- 
mands. Christian ladies are cordially 
invited to participate in this good work. 

| JOM. 

The hospital at Foochow, for native 
women and children, has lately received 
ar of $520 from the European resi- 

ents. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


Bay CoNFERENCE. — The postponed 
meeting of the Bay Conference will be 
held with the Uongregational church in 
Cloverdale, on Monday evening and 
Tuesday, September 14th and 15th. 


this Conference: San Francisco, Alameda, 
San Mateo, Santa Clara, Santa Cruz and 
Sonoma. Each church is entitled to 
representatiou by pastor, or acting pastor, 
aud two delegates, with an additional 
delegate for each fifty reeident members 
above one hundred. A full representa- 
tion is desired. Envtertainment will be 
provided for the delegates, who will 
please kindly notify Rev. W. L. Jones; 
Cloverdale, Sonoma county, of their in- 
tention to attend the Conference. Per- 
eons can leave San Francisco, via Point 
Tiburon, at 3:30 p. m. on Monday, reach- 
ing Cloverdale at 7:30 Pp. mu. The ex- 
ercises will commence at 8 Pp. m. 

GrorGce Morris, Registrar. 


Rev. Christian Van Derveers, late 
pastor of the Dutch Reform church, 
Grand Haven, Mich., and who, for some 
months past, has been supplying the Con- 
gregational church at Park City, Utah, 
is now in our city, and, with Mr. E. P. 
Ferry of Michigan, was at the last meet- 
ing of the Monday Club. 


“The Meaning of These Hard Times’’ 
was the topic presented by Rev. C. M. 
Blake at the last meeting of the Monday 


Club. Among Visitors present were 
Rev. W. H. Tubb and E. O. Tade. 


There will be no meeting of the Club 
on next Monday, but on the following 
one Rev. C. M. Blake will present the 
subject, ‘Charities and Corrections.’’ 


Very excellent reports are given of the 
sermons of Rev. G.M.Boynton at the First 
church last Sabbath. ‘‘The Joy of the 
Lord Our Strength” was the morning 
subject. At evening it was ‘‘Hindrances 
to Baptism.’’ | 


‘*The Sanctions of God’s Moral Law”’ 
and ‘‘God’s Righteousness as Disclosed 
in Nature’ were the themes on which 
Rev. T. K. Noble preached at Plymouth 
church. | 


**Steps in the Dark’’ and ‘‘The Spirit 
Convincing the World of Sin” were Pas- 
tor Pond’s topics at Bethany church. 


Rev. S. Witter preached at Olivet 
church in this city on ‘*‘God Loves a 
Cheerful Giver” and ‘‘Gospel Bearers.” 


‘*Felix and a Convenient Season’’ were 
the subjects of discourse by Rev. J. 
Rowell at the Mariners’ church. Many 
conversions duriug the week were report- 


ed. 


‘*Elijah at the Cave” and ‘‘The Reflex 
Influence of Liberality” were the topics 
on which Rev. Dr. McLean preached in 
the First church, Oakland. 


Professor Mooar preached a sermon at 
Plymouth-avenue church, Oakland, on 
“‘The Still, Small Voice.”’ 


Rev. I. F. Toby, on Sunday last, 
presented his resignation as pastor of 
Park church, Berkeley. The theme of 
bis discourse last Sunday evening was 
*-None that Doeth Good, No not One.” 


Very interesting reports are given of 
our work at Ocean View, which progresses 
very eucouragingly. 

Rev. O. G. May preached at Sunol, 
Decoto and Mission San Jose. Good 
work is being done at each place. The 
church edifice at Sunol is progressing 
nicely. 

The San Lorenzo Union church people 
have been gratified by a visit from Rev. 
D. W. Poor, D.D., now of Philadelphia, 
the founder of the church, and who was 


their house of worship! On Thursday 
evening last a sociable was held, at 
which time he was called forward to the 
platform of the church by Rev. Dr. Hol- 
brook, the present stated supply, and 
was presented by Mr. Edward Webb 
with a beautiful gold headed cane, made 
of Oalifornia wood, as a token of esteem 
by the congregation, and as a grateful 
remembrance of his labors in their be- 
half. A proposition was made at the 
same time to secure the erection of a 
parsonage, and Dr. Poor made a liberal 
pledge of $100 to aid in the work. 


Rev. Dr. Holbrovk preached at San 
Lorenzo on ‘Cain and Abel,” or ‘*The 
First Murder,’’ with applications to re- 
cent.events. A committee was appoint- 
ed to solicit subscriptions for a parsonage, 
a considerable portion of the sum needed 
being already pledged. 


Rev. ©. A. Savage preached at 


Tree,” and ‘‘New Light from the New 
Version on the Psalms.’’ 


‘‘The Great Coming Reformation’ and 
‘*Great Reasons for Thankfulness’’ were 
the subjects of discourse by Rev. J. A. 
Jones at South Vallejo. 


‘*Woman’s Work for Good and Evil’’ 


Called”’ were the themes at Crockett. 


‘‘The Occasions of Christian Glad- 
ness in Hard Places’’ and ‘‘Christ, the 
Propitiation for Sin’’ were discoursed on 
by Professor Tade at Antioch. 


Pastor Tubb preached at Byron in the 
morning and evening. and at Bethany in 
the afternoon. His subjects were ‘‘Ex- 
cuses’’ and ‘‘Be not Weary in Well Do- 


ing.”” They have a new organ at Byron, 
and the outlook is good. 


Rev. Dr. N. W. Lane preached at 
Galt, Lockeford and Lodi to govd con- 
gregations at each place. The Lodi 
church now walks alone, without home 
miesionary help. 

Several of our ministers met at Red- 
wood, Tuesday, August 18th, to con- 
eult about’ a Sabbath-school Convention 
for our churches in San Mateo and Santa 
Clara counties. They hope to hold one 


about the middle of September. 


instrumental in causing the erection of 


and ‘‘Oppositions of Science Falsely so 


The following counties are comprised in | 


‘Condition of Prevailing Prayer” and | 


Berkeley on ‘‘Elijah Under the Juniper 


| 


Good congregations are reported as at- 
tending the Santa Cruz church. Rev. 
M. Willetts discoursed on ‘‘Elijah at 
Horeb’’ on Sunday last. 


Revs. A. B. Palmer.of San Juan and 
W. H. Cross of Saratoga exchanged 
August 16th. It gave each an oppor- 
tunity to preach in the pulpit he had for- 
merly occupied. 

The people of Sonoma enjsyed a great 
treat on Sunday evening, August 16th, 
the same being an address upon work 
among the Indians. The speaker was 
Miss Mollie Francis, formerly a resident. 
of Sonoma, but now a teacher under the 
auspices of the Episcopal Board. For. 
five yeare she fas been laboring in this 
work, most of the time at the Santee 
Agency, Nebraska, at which point the 
Congregationalists are well represented 
by Rev. A. L. Riggs, of whose work 


Miss Francis spoke in glowing terme. 
/Miss Francis expeots to return soon to 


her work, though from this time her 
headquarters will be at the Rosebud 
Agency in Dakota; and as she goes the 
well-wishes of the Sonoma people will go 
with her. Now that we have been thus 
favored we shall be able to give more in- 
telligently to the mission about to be es- 
tablished at Rosebud, circulars concern- 
ing which have recently been sent to our 
Sunday-school. 


Epirors Pactric: On Monday, Au- 
gust 3d, the Stockton Ministerial As- 
sociation passed a resolution endorsing 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Stockton, and appointed 
the Association as a committee to em- 
ploy Rev. Alexander Patterson to hold a 
series of evangelistic meetings. Brother 
Patterson came, and on Sunday, August 
16th, commenced his labors. 
the thermometer has ranged from 90 to 
104 degrees, we have had a goodly num- 
ber out, and some twenty-seven are ask- 
ing, ‘‘What must I do to be saved?’’ 
This, we believe, is only the beginning. 
Will you pray for us? Brother Patter- 
son is a rare evangelistic worker, relying 
upon the power of the Holy Ghost ac- 
companying the Word. He has no in- 
dividual eccentricities, and is one of the 
rare, live workers, for whom no apology 
is needed on account of objectionable 


‘methods, but draws by the beauty, sim- 


plicity and power of the Word. We 
hope to keep him many days. Qur As- 
sociation is progressing rapidly, and we 
are on a sound basis, with a membership 
numbering about one hundred and sixty- 


two. Remember us daily. Ask your 


readers to do so also. M. 


Los AncELEs.—The Chautauqua As- 
sembly meets at Long Beach on Thurs- 
day, 27th, and will continue their ex- 
ercises until Sunday evening. Judging 
from the programme, those who attend 
will have a profitable and enjoyable 
time. There was a slight inaccuracy in 
the notes from Los Angeles last week. 
The Episcopal church was not represent- 
ed in the Ministerial meeting at Y. M. 
C. A. rooms on Monday 17th. Rev. A. 
J. Wells occupied his pulpit on Sunday 
moraing, and preached a sermon in be- 
half of the Chinese missions on this 
Coast. To everybody but real estate 
agents, the heat last week in this south- 
ern latitude was inexpressible. On 
Wednesday we had a heavy sand-storm. 
It developed considerable energy at Long 
Beach, overthrowing tents and enliven- 
ing things generally for an dour or 5: 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—There were six ad- 
ditions to the Larkin-street church at the 
last communion. The Menlo Park 
church is now self-sustaining. Rev. 
W. J. Smith again suffers from feeble 


| health. 


Meruopist.—The Lower Lake church 
has been dedicated. The Lorenzo church 
has also been dedicated._—Rev. B. F. 
Bresee of Los Angeles was surprised on 
the’ occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his marriage. Two years’ 
work in Livermore has raised the mem- 
bership from forty to one bundred and 
thirty. | 

Baptist.—It is expected that a church 
will shortly be organized in Merced. 
Rev. A. W. Runyan has been called to. 
the pastorate of Emmanuel church, San 
Jose. Three persons ,joined the Santa 
Ana church recently, Rev. W. T. 
Fleenor is conducting revival meetings in 
Oakland. 


MC. A. 


The fifth annual State Convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
of California will be held in Napa City, 
from October 22d to 25th inclasive. 
Friends of the work in Napa are making 
extensive preparations for the entertain- 
ment of the delegates, and there is every 
indication that it will be one of the largest 
and most important religious gatherings 
of Christian young men ever held in this 
State. Goodall, Perkins & Co. have 
granted two-third rates over their line of 
steamers for the delegates coming from 
Southern California, and the Central Pa- 
cific railroad will sell delegates round-trip 
tickets from San Francisco to Napa for 
$1.90. Some of the most prominent 
workers and clergymen of the State have 
been assigned parts on the programme, 
and a great deal of interest is being taken 
in the Convention throughout the State, 
The State Committeare in hopes of secur- 
ing a State Secretary next year, who will 
be placed in the field permanently, to 
work up this special work for young men 
in the various cities and towns of Califor- 
nia. Certainly this is a grand field, and 
the value of such work cannot be esti- 
mated. We shall publish the programme 
of the Convention as soon as it is com- 
pleted. 

One of Edison’s latest inventions is on 
the telegraphic order—an appliance to 
prevent collisions of trains in foggy weath- 
er at curves in the road. It looks like a 
telephone, and its claims are to allow en- 


gineers to communicate with each ‘other | 


on trains a mile apart while they are in 
motion. 


Although | 


| will rot desert their children. 


Sunday-school Lesson for Sept. 6th. 
II Kings iti: 1-15. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


- ‘The prophet who was introduced to us 
in the fullness of his mature strength, 
without notice of his birth, youth or ed- 
ucation, now goes from us without fee- 
bleness, or pain, or death. He had, 
evidently, received some intimation that 
his work on earth was done, and he 
quietly goes to the place from which he 
was to be taken up to heaven. On his 
way he visits the schools of the prophets; 
and the sons of the prophets—that is, the 
young men who were pupils in these 
schools—came out to meet him, and to 
hear his parting words. It was a natural 
wish that one who had done so much 
should have an opportunity to see and 
encourage those who were to take up the 
work when he was gone. But such was 
the quiet and cheerful manner of the 
prope that these young men thought 
perhaps be had not spoken to Elisha 
about the event that had been foretold to 
them. He looked and spoke as he had 
been used to do at other times, when 
much of life seemed to be before him. 
He had learned the right way to live. 
He was busy to the last, but in such a 
way that he need make no change, al- 
though he knew it was his last day on 
earth. It was no sudden check upon his 
plans or his acts to pass into the world 
beyond, but rather a progress in the same 
line of thought and feeling. There was 
no place for fear or disappointment. He 


was going to the God whom he loved and | 


served. He had finished his work on 
earth. Henceforth his occupations were 
to be in a brighter realm. | 
Elijah furnishes us with a beautifal il- 
lustration of the way a good man will act 
in view of the close of life. His strength 
was not gone, and his mind was still 
clear, but it did not seem needful that he 
should cling to the earth on that account. 
Bodily feebleness is not a preparation for 
heaven, nor does the imbecility that often 
accompanies extreme age give one a 
warmer welcome to the world above. He 
was to go suddenly. He was strong in 
the morning, and not here at night. His 
ready step that faltered not from Gilgal 


to Bethel, from Bethel to Jericho, might 


well be treading, in a few moments, with 
greater vigor, those higher paths for 
which we have here no name, and among 
inhabitants who, like those sons of the 
prophets, would also come out to meet 
him, and give him welcome. | 


A sudden departure from this world is 
often considered a misfortune, and a 
stroke of lightning a token of divine dis- 
pleasure. But, if we are ready, as Eli- 
jah was, we may accept it as a token of 
divine love that the manner of our re- 
moval is quick and painless. 

The prophet went up in a chariot of 


fire. Whatever change must be made to | 


fit him for that world which flesh and 
blood cannot enter could be made on that 
passage as well as if in pain and exhaus- 
tion he had groaned out of life. It was 
like that change that ‘‘in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye’’ (I Cor. xv: 52) 
will pags upon all God’s children who are 
found on earth when the end shall come. 


We return from this scene not as from 
a funeral, but as from a triumphal pro- 
cession. But we would like to stop on 
our returo at these schools of the proph- 


| ets, and hear the eulogies pronounced 


upon their departed hero. Perhaps some 
of the milder sort, while they admired his 
courage, thought him too bold in speech 
and too little forbearing with idolaters. 
The scene by the brook Kishon may have 
troubled some of them, and made them 
inclined to think that, if Elijah had loved 
the prophets of Baal a little harder, he 
would not have needed to shed their 
blood. 
makes some people think that to make 
heros and pets of murderers is the surest 
proof of a Christian spirit, they might 
have sympathized so much with the dis- 
comfited idolaters as to have no sympa- 
thy left for those whom they could be- 
tray into sin. But the older ones among 


the prophets recognized the fact that, 


while silken tapestry is very good in its 
place, it is very poor material for a plow- 
sbare or a sword. d 


Elijah had a hard work upon his handa, 


and all the harder qualities of his nature 
had to be brought to bear upon it. The 
gentler characters could have done a dif- | 


ferent work but not the same. The 
forces of evil were not careful to send to 
the front men of the milder sort. They 
must be met by a man equal to the occa- 
sion. Elijah was that man. No well- 
wrought essay, abounding with figures 
of rhetoric and poetical quotations, would 
have satisfied bis conscience when the 
idolatrous multitude was before him. 
Banners and mottoes wreathed with gar- 
lands were not the weapons with which 
be sought to drive back the foes of true 
religion. Plain truth, thrust home witb 
honest words, and with unmistakable ap- 
plication to the people who heard him, 
were the means he used to instruct, re- 
strain, impel and bless. 


But, when we have mentioned all these. 


noble traits of hie character, we have not 
touched the true source of his greatness. 
He was a man of prayer. The greatest 
triumph of his life was preceded by a 
short, earnest plea to the ‘‘Lord God of 
Abrahan, Isaac and Israel.” | 


Elisha, upon whom his mantle fell, 
recognized this secret of his power, when 
he called, not on the departed prophet, 
but upon the ‘‘Lord God of Elijah.’ 


It is well to remember what God has 
done for those who labored before us. In 
other generations he has showed his pow- 
er. Upon other men he has made his 
blessing reat, and caused their lives to be 
joyful on account of the success that has 
crowned their-efforts. Their success is 
our encouragement. When error asserts 
its claim, and the zeal of God’s people 
declines, we may look back and pray, 
‘*Where is the Lord God of our fathers?” 
and find that he who was near to them 


With the same weakness that | 


Annual Meeting of the G. W. C. T. U. 


The first annual meeting of the German 
W.C. T. U. was beld at their head- 
quarters, 132 McAllister street, on Au- 
gust 19, 1885. It was alarge gathering 
of German ladies, comprising both mem- 
bers and vieitors. The society bas an in- 
creaee from last year of nine regular and 
vine honorary members. Their work 
has been a steady, quiet one, and by 
‘their persistent effort they have closed 
two saloons. It was, indeed, a red-let- 
ter day for the temperance Germans of 
the Pacific Coast, promising grand things 
forthe future At the conclusion of the 
election of officers for the ensuing year, 
temperance refreshments were served by 
the ladies, of which all partook with glad 
hearts. By singing the beautiful Ger- 
man songs and reciting the beautiful Ger- 
man poems, the remainder of the after- 
noon was pleasantly spent. Mrs. Skel- 
ton’s heart was eo full of joy that she 
needed no refreshments, for looking into 
the honest faces of so many temperance 
German ladies was, indeed, refreshing to 
her. Com. 
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nee sea This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. 
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More eco- 
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eight, alum or phosphate powders. 
ROYAL BAKING POW- 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
"with present rates: ag) © 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL{ SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


PRICES. In bbls, pr gal. 
Extra Family, # bbl,$4.75|In kegs, 5 gal, $2.25@2.50 


MBALS AT MILL RATES.| op NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Oatmeal 4to 5c lbigood Ja 2 

‘ e pan, 5@50c pr 

2 

Graham Fiour, 34c ‘ Formosa Oolong 1 


0c 


Pearl Barley Ga 
Sago & Tapioca 4@5c * Uncolored 
SUGARS AT REFINERY 

RATES. MISCELLANEOUS. 
Cube Sugar, bbls, 7c pr tb|20-1b box good Raisins, 
Granulated ‘6%c ‘* |20-lb bar box L’ndry Soap 
Extra C “Sic “ 35¢ 


White Beans 2c 


Golden C 


_ Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at ounce become clearly manifest to the customer who 


quisite Skin 


infallible. 


POTTER D 
Send f 


DER CO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


OR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth 
Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and In- 
flammation, for curing the first symptoms of Ecze- 
ma, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scall Head, Scrofula, and 
other inherited skin and blood diseases, CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, an ex- 


Béautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 


RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
Absolutely pure. 
Price, 50c; SOAP, 25c; RESOLVENT, $1. 


Sold everywhere. 


UG & CHEMICAL CO,, Boston. 


““How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at‘our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS } 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living at a distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send- 
ing us the order, thereby ene themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt» St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 
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It can 


orm, and 


REMOVAL. 


a system of 

the most e 
RS. D. H. HOLMES, late of New York, | in practice 
begs leave to inform her many patrons, | Quickly lea 


friends and the public that she has removed Pri 
from the Supreme Court building,. No. 121 
Post street, to No. 14 Post street, between 
Kearny and Montgomery streets, next door to 
Messrs. R. A. Swain & Co.’s china store, where 
she will be pleased to meet not only her cus- 


or address 


AND 


Th Stenograph 


learned in one-third the time th3 


ncil systems require. All its work is uni- 


echanically exact. Its use is pleas- 


shorthand as rapid as anv other; 

apd uniform, the least tiresome 
and by far the most easily and 
ned. 


e of Stenograph, $50.00. 


This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rolls of paper, and 
FULL INSTRUCTION in theschool, or correspond- 
ence to non+residents. 


Come and make a trial, 
G G. Wickson &Co , 


0S" REMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. 


tomers and friends, but the ladies of San Fran- 
cisco and vicinity who desire stylish millinery 
at reasonable prices. A call solicited. 


CHE 


Situated 
of Chico. 
in Butte 
grasshoppe 
Soil rich. 


HOT MINERAL SPRINGS 


O THE HIGHLY CURATIVE PROPER- 

ties of these waters and the charms of the 
place is added an elegant and capacious swim- 
ming bath. 


These waters purify the blood, and refresh, 
renew and restore the whole system. They 
cure Rheumatism, Sciatica, Dyspepsia, Erysip- 


irrigation; 


young ruit 
good, new 


ciety good; 


premises. 


bargain if|sold within sixty days. 
E may Oroville, or E. HOSKINS, on the 


RY FLAT FARM 
OR SALE. 


near Paradise, thirteen miles east 


One of the best foothill fruit farms 


unty. Above the malaria and 
belt, and below the frost line. 


Ten acres orchard land, with water 
near enough the surface to grow trees without 


eight acres wet land; water suffi- 


cieut to irrigate five acres more; five hundred 


trees; vineyard and small fruits; 
house, barn and out-buildings; 


thirty-five acres in cultivation; good well and 
spring. School and Postoffice convenient; so- 


climate mild and healthful. A 
Apply to 


elas, Kidney and Liver Diseases, Chronic Diar- 
rhea, Paralysis and Pulmonary Complaints in 
early stages. These waters are a specific in 
cases Of Malaria, Chill and Ague Fever. They 
afford magical relief in cases of Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness and General Debility. "aco #4 


Visitors leave San Francisco at 8a. m. for St. 
Helena, thence by daily stage (Sundays except- 
ed), arriving at the Ztnas at5 p.m. For pam- 
phlet, containing analysis and cures, address 

M. H. LIDELL, Proprietor, Lidell P. O., 
Napa Co., Cal. : 


ERSO 


California. 


HOMESTEADS FREE! 


OF ENERGY, AND SOME 


means, who desire to unite in a colony to 
settle on public lands, may hear of very eligible 
locations by addressing REV. C. M. BLAKE, 
No. 1128 Twenty-first Street, San Francisco 


— CONGREGATIONAL — 


PACIFIC AGENCY, 757 MARKET §8T., 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


SERIES OF NORMAL STUDIES FOR SOUND 


The Bible the Sunday-School Text-Book, 
Primer ot 


. These volumes were first published by the London §8. 
this country, with revisions and additions, the text-books of 


75 cents each, pos . A full line of the publications of 
sues of other publishing houses constantly on hand. 


Y-SCHOOL TEACHERS 


Experience, 
The Young Teacher. 


‘ Union, and now republished in 
the Assembly Norma! Union, an 


. And a variety of New Is- 


organization of Assembly conductors for the promotion of — Normal Work. Price 
Society 


Address— 


757 MARKET STREET, - : 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary, 


SAN FRANOISCO, OAL. 


~_ 


At Last to ‘‘Perfection.” 


and tried to be appreciated. 
1884. Costs but little more, 


Satisfaction 

Guarantecd 
or 

Money Refunded 


terms, etc., free. 


‘Office and Factory: Mechanics’ Mill, Fifth and M streets, 
Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland, Or.; Denver, Col. — 


| 


any invention yet introduced to the public. 
intrinsic merits over 32,000 now in use, it needs only to.be seen 


“Becker” Washer. 


TAKES THE LEAD. WHY 


Old Method of hand-rubbing than 
Owing to its 


Awarded first premiums 1883 and 


and worth double any other Ma- 

chine in the market. Agents wanted everywhere. Circulars, 
3 (See it at the Fairs.) 

E. W. MELVIN, Importer and Manufacturer of Laundry Sup 


Sacramento. Boonen Offices: San 
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and The Special Merits of the Stenograph: a 
ol eee ant, and does not strain theeyes, hands or body. He 
int. ! — |b can be operated in the dark, as well as in the Beet, h 
an- light. It can be used upon the lap in a public 
he as:embly, without attracting,notice. The writ- 1 ee 
of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
Bes We claim that we have in the Stenograph nt: Hie 
It 
to 
| 
oe all 
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forefathers, refused to sell it to the Count. 


ing 


are.’’— From the German. 


ing the votes arrived it showed only one 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 


1. We should deal honestly with God Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 


in giving. ‘‘It is not fair,” said the lit- 
tle girl, “to count your tenth after you 
have used all you want.” 

2. We should deal liberally in giving. 
If the fair tenth is a pretty sum, let us 
go beyond it and give mote. 3 

3. Let us give our best’ things. That 
which is the nicest to keep is also the 


From that hour began his persecution. 
One legal process was served upon him 
after another, costs being run up at every 
stage. In the end he was fairly ruined, 
and was forced to agree to sell the farm 
to the rapacious nobleman, but he bar- 
_ that he was to remain in the house 
or one year more. One day soon after 
this he was standing at his gate, deep in 


~ 


Who Was Driving? between the readers of Tue Paocrrio and its ad- 

vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services Cement No 2, 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and | : 

articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 


to anything in the market. As these servicer 


“Wm. SHEW’S” 
order sonia be epics, how | Gallery! 


Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


vote for her. The poor child, almost 
broken-hearted, laid her head on her desk 
and cried bitterly. She went home and 
was taken ill. The illness, though slight 
at first, soon developed into brain fever. 
Through all her sickness her heated brain 
constantly turned on the cruel joke that 
had been played by her schoolmates, 
who even yet said that she wassick from 


—— = Wepnespay, Avaust 26, 18g WE 
ii 6 THE Pacirio: ‘SAN FRANCISCO, CaL. 
Childs Pe artme t The brutal speaker was the overseer, Cricket and Its Forerunners. Deacon Marvin’s Courtship. Art U/nion Savings Bank 
ui im . P n ”__| and he raised his stick to strike the old Now, as far as we can ascertain, crick- We wish all marriages made against You are wearing out vital forces faster ’ — 
8 | : man. But the gentleman parried the et seems to ‘have beet evolved out of | thé judgment of the parents might turo | than there is avy need, and in this way Corner BroapwaY AND Nunta Srerers 
blow with his walking-cane, sending the| tip-cat, or, as it was call- | outeas well as Deacon Marvin's. Those | subtracting years from the sum total of OAKLAND. God 
—a. Oh. what is the use of such pretty wings, troncheon flyivg. : - ed. cat nd dog. Fiote stool-ball was | Dow in middle life will remember when, | your life. This rash and. worry, day (Paid in Gold) 845 TI 
ee If one never, never can fly! “Sirrah,”’ exclaimed the furious over- hamowed the primitive wicket—a stool, | in many of the country towns of New | afier day; this restless anxiety for some- Capital, 7 0,000. God 
Ag Pink and fine as the clouds that shine - | geer, ‘‘I will arrest you for daring to in- or cricket—which (perhaps) gave ‘ts | England, it was the custom of the town | thing you have not got is like pebble Reserve Fund, (De¢.,'79) $31 ooo. — 
1g In the delicate morning sky, _ terfere with an official. You are a pris- : Tr 1 I-ball, | clerk to rise in his pew, just before the | stones in machinery; they grate and grin ines Go 
oner, sirrah!’’ in. jes minister began his service, and|the life out of you. You have useles BOARD OF DIRECTORS; G 
Leisurely the stranger unbottoned bis the ball to the striker. announce, officially, in a loud voice, the | burdens; throw them off! You have A. OC. Henry, G 
The brown bees go humming aloft; surtout, disclosing to view a glittering of the | ew engagements in the parish. The | great load of useless care; dump it! Pul Hayes, Jr,, Unt 
The hummingbird soars away; star upon his breast. It was the Emper- Hartford Courané vouches for the truth|on he strings: compact your business R. W. Kirkham Samuel Woode Grat 
| | or Joseph himeelf.. He was accustomed, of the following; which occurred in the | take the time for thought of better things Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, Hel} 
Off, off in the when traveling, to walk out. alone, early (a d old days f Lyme, Conn |Go out into the air and let God’s su D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, Gree 
While you peep over the garden wall, la thi the cat, or piece of wood,) is being | 890° ) q E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
ee Looking so wistfully after them all. and ate, seeing things wi 8 Y¢S- | geided, or returned, by the other side. In the former days of the’ good old|shine down upon your - . J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
Mercy! mercy!’’ cried the terror- ia lassical | town there was an eccentric Deacon | Stop thinking business and profit; stop|| 3, WEST MARTIN - Presiden; 
Are you tired of the company falli Cat and dog is, in one sense, a classic id Y Vice-Presig 
the balsams so dull and proud? stricken game. Bunyan tells us that he was | Marvin, living in single life, who became | grumbling at adverse providences. 10U| 4 PALMER, President A bob 
aes Of the coxcombs bold and the marigold, ‘*Away!’’ replied the Emperor. Lead playing at it, and was just about to impressed with the teeling that he ought | will probably never see much better times epee or Bang ! 
Ae And the spider-wort, wrapped in a cloud? | me this moment to the governor!” | strike the cat, when he heard a super- | #0 Marry Miss Betsey Lee, a spruce young | in this doomed world, and your most op-'| ASSETS, DECEMBER 8ist, 1878. ‘a 
a Have you not plenty of sunshine and dew, The governor sank into a panic still natural voice bidding him forbear. | re- | Maiden whose home was ou the outskirts | portune season is now; your happiest day | yotes secured by mortgages worth i? a 
ie And crowds of gay gossips to visit you? worse than that of the overseer on hearing member reading this paseage in child- of the town, and who was a devoted|is to-day. Calmly do your duty, ard double the amount loaned - $1,462,735 og But I’ 
te u flutter and reach and climb! that the Emperor had entered the jail. . | member of the same church with himeelf. | let God take care of bis own world. He | Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 09 That | 
How yo hood, and fancying that Bunyan was tor 99,206 
a) How eager your wee faces are! He, however, stammered out that the turing a poor puss, and that his heart Accordingly, mounting his horee one is still alive, and is the King. Do net babes - = «> + G68fa8e I can 
a. Aye, turned to the light till the blind old night | blame rested with the judge, who was a was suddenly wrung by a sense of his | Monday mornivg, clad m the garments | imagine that things will go to everlasting) Qashonhand - - ~- - 67,517 3] 
a Is led to the world by a star. great friend of the Count. of the preceding day, he leisurely pro- |emash when you disappear from this'| Duefrom Banks - - - -  67,31409 
Well, it surely is hard to feel one’s wings, | own cruelty. But Bunyan was merely Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 Coco: 
tee oti ike wi O great God above, what villainy! f the wicked- | ceeded tow: rd the home of Betsey, med- | mortal stage. Do not fancy that the Sees, 
And still be prisoned like wingless things. affected by a consciousness of the wicke pens 
1s exclaimed the Emperor. “But woe to ness of primitive cricket. It seems that | itating, as he went, oa the joys of mat- | curse of -heaven, in the shape of the vain $1,772,991 93 
“a i. "Was leavening eg: eed” Thrash, | him who now injures a hair of that old in eome districts cat and dog was less rimony; and, arriving there, be knocked task of righting up a we sonar rp n Due Depositors, Dec. Sist, 1878, - $1,267,530 4 nail 
‘*Though never may fly while the world | like knur and spell, or trap, bat and ball, | mes when: the: young lady: impored INTEREST will be allowed or all deposits 
oy fe Hurrying back to his castle, the Em- than I have supposed, ‘The cat was not | 8Ponded in person to the call. fume; cease to jump and worry early and | j»sining three calendar months, beginning trop ly 
Take heart, little flowers,” says he; judge to hit up and then knocked uway by the Though just emerging {rom the wash-|late. The good of the month succeeding the date 
Orel g ‘‘For often, I know, to the souls that aspire | before him. ° je result was that the judge it Mi pik hut was thréen oe | room iu bome-spun blue kirtle, end with | can never bring it; od can, and will, | deposit. disco" 
om Comes something better than their desire!” | was put into prison, where he first of all re- wendy 4 ~ in’ The En glish Ilustrat- arms bared to the shouldere, she showed | Take breath, dear old folks; sit down by eye oT enka ay ha Pt and § 
1g —St. Nicholas for August. | ceived fifty lashes, answering to those he ed Magazine for September. _ |no embarrasement at the sight of the | and rest, and take a long breath. Then | cisco, and book Will be returned. effect 
Emperor and Prisonor. had, by bis hie | young deacon, aud only an additional | go calmly to the tasks of life, and do upon Mortgage of 
|) : _ | the old man; next the chain and cannon A Boy’s Religion. touch of color mounted to her face. The | your work well.—Christian at Work. ra solely 
| Dis ia In the gray of au early morning, during ball were transferred from the innocent | . first salutations being over, the visitor, eR ships 
y a the reign of good Joseph II of Austria, | prisoner’s leg to his own, after which he If a boy is a lover of the Lord Jesus | gti]| sitting on his horse, proceeded, t Will He Become? EsTABLISHED IN 1852. ; thick 
rred i f the de to clean the streets of Presburg | Christ, though he can’t lead a prayer-| wj i | Wha tained 
a strange 0 e toc rist, tho pray without delay, to state his business, as for 
| streets of the old city of Presburg. e | like other convicts. nd among his com- | meeting, or be a church officer, or a | follows: ) f ee a ked by parents in ) AT or 
can history much of its dry de- panions ir this task he soon found out preacher, he can be a godly boy, in a| Mien Betagy. Leo, ton ARMES & D LAM, upon 
| ak tail and stiff formality when it also re-/| the ex-governor and the ex-overseer; the | boy’s way and in a boy’s place. He The Lord reveals to me many young men; and, although there is ne Teancutiens etdk Subhere of plates 
; | hs cords for us heart-touching incidents of | latter of whom now found the stick he | ought not to be too solemn nor too quiet That you my wife should be.” rule ioe ascertaining, we eae wate eg — | pe Asa 
a pia real life like this that we have here to | had so mercilessly ill-used often coming | for a boy. He need not cease to be a| ‘The bare arms were then slowly lifted | of What a young man will become by : plate: 
i. tell. | down upon his own back. _ | boy because he isa Christian. He ought up, the eyes turned in the dives. ing HO USE F URNISHING GOODS, comb 
| a The nearly. silent street, flanked by its| Nor did the good Emperor stop here in | to run, jump, play, climb and shout like tion, the open palms displayed, and the | ‘‘eyen a child is known by his work, whether | BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE the 0 
4 a! two rows of tall houses, most of the | doing justice; he sent for the liberated | a real boy. Bat in it all he ought to response iabbannesie given: ‘*Deacon | it be good or evil.’’ Therefore, when you see | HanptES, TWINES, CORDAGE, 8TA- shipb 
1 ii blinds and shutters still closing the win- | old man, and thus addressed him: _ _ | show the spirit of Christ. He ought to Marvin, the Lord’s will be done.’ a boy slow to go to school, indifferent about ‘TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER plyin; 
dows at that early hour, was being swept | will make you governor of the jail, | be free from vulgarity and profanity. He| was the enstom of those good old you may take it for | BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
by a gang of convicts, brought each morn- | believing that you, who have suffered | ought to eschew tobacco in every form, daya, and.a legal requirement, that. the | Bis. head. along 
ing through the prison gates for the pur- | the barbarous cruelties of persecution, | and have a horror for intoxicating drinks. af intended marriage should be pub- te , | parts 
1 i pose. In the line of prisoners was an old | will show humanity to the prisoners un- | He ought to be peaceable, gentle, merci- | jisghed in the church or come other pub- | money, and who spends every cent as soon | Sole Agents For zines 
1 a man whose hair and beard were white as|der you. Farewell! Collect your family ful, generous. He ought to take the | };, place at least three weeks before the | a8 he gets it, you may know that he will be ina AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING some 
silver, and whose ugly uniform did not | around you, and may God bless you! part of small boys against large boys. of the nantials.. the | * | OR MATO withc 
I ig wholly hide a certain stateliness of bearin Before the amazed old man could thank | H h discourage fighti He - sestiegye agg When you see a boy hoarding up his pen- | SOAP, ‘‘ NO BRAND” PARLOR MATCH- coals 
‘ oug t to scourag ting. meantime, it appears that the parents of nies, and unwilling to part with them for |) S. COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
: Pe ky which he, however, did not allow to hin- | the just, God-fearing Emporer, the door | ought to refuse to be a party to mischief, beth the agueciag parties made objections es, ¢ its divwe. thick ES, | | cums 
in spi | | NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH 
der his work. But in spite of his pre- | of the apartment has closed upon him.— to persecution, to deceit. And, above the: he will be Bu 
| was Day and Rest. now to Betsey, but unsuccessfully, and the bans Wien you see a strong DAVIS PATENT ING PAPERS. pears 
A Little Girl’s Talk. SHOW. COLORS... NOL .siway™ e nailed upon the charch door at the | youmay inven 
i companions dragged at his leg a chain, a be interrupting a game to say that he isa Soret ors P spite ons F : _ | become a drunkard, ; 228 & 230 Front St. being 
end of three weeks, written in the dea- | When a boy is disrespectful to his parents 
ae weighed by a heavy bullet. Yet it A few Sundays ago I heard a little | Christian, but he ought not to be asham- con’s own hand, he being the townclerk: | gisobedient pales canter endtaakind to his San Francisco, Cal. the n 
impossible’ girl's talk over her pocket-book, before | ed to say. that he refuses to do something friends and playmates, sign that he much 
; yt celled in crime the repulsive-looking | church time. Her brother said to her: | because it is wrong and wicked, or be- will never be of much account. a This 
| wretches about him. ‘*Where’s your money? There will be | cause he fears God, or is a Christian. Betsey Lee When you see a boy looking out for ed fre 
As the work of cleaning the streets pro- | a contribution to-day.” He ought to take no part in the ridicule our self, and unwilling ne age rema! 
4 the in spite of the She went to get her pocket-book. of sacred things, but meet the ridicule of can no longer tarry.” & sign tha 
at i early hour, came at last to have one pass-| ‘‘I have two silver ten cents and a pa- | others with a bold statement that for the ic tae ppi- | When you see a boy punctual at school, as 
= i er-by. A tall, elderly man, very plainly | per ove.”’ things of God he feels the deepest rever- | wn HO pe partes uktuntievs ‘a his lessons, eager for advance- DELIVERED IN BULK it has 
tl ie dreseed, but wearing a kind of uniform,| Her brother said: ence.—foyal Road. ys . : oe. | ment, and respectful to all with whom he watel 
advanced along one of the pavements,and| ‘A tenth of that is three cents” is brought 40 Lbs. to the T on propr 
as he looked at the gang of sweepers his| b i b a sti Seem. 40: He. that he is, good iven 
eye quickly singled old vive oi. mney d ‘ wrote his own epitaph to be inscribed On | fail of becoming + man of influence, i 
observer seemed soon to notice that | You see 1 would have had more here, few While ling ti DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. tenac 
although the white-haired, aged man, in | only I spent some for myself last week; have 
| hy spite of having the chain and ball to drag, | it would not be fair to take a tenth of room. They were not larger than chil- y - ES ne 0. HERRMANN. tions 
i Close in s stone 
|) <i — ° 4 noe a hy keep up what is left, after I have used all I want- | dren 5 or 6 years of age, and represented ih C. HE RRM ANN & CO. OHN H EN DER SON, pod 
fe , "Way dont you give the paper ten | gentleman wore a scarlet coat with gold Expecting his wife, 
anger, and finding fault without cause. | cents? The silver are prettier to When ends her life, 117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. the a 
The spectator stepped into the road to| keep.” re And we both are freed from sarvin.” | FINE | | missi 
aes the old man’s side. ‘So they are prettier to give. Paper | fine hat. The lady was dressed in yel- Exchange. — + A ! S & CG A PS | K E kK three 
mt ‘‘What,” he asked, ‘‘is your crime, | ten cents look s» dirty and shabby. No ik with sil ; na . J 0 H N S K N pom 
a | low silk with silver spangles, and had a A Broken Heart. 
that you are treated In this way ? I'll give good things. neat little hat with plumes on her head, | 332-300 KEARNY STREET, 
| The old prisoner, at the sound of a} So she had put one ten cents in her| anda fan inher hand. Both danced ele-| The thoughtlessness of youth, espe-| ing 256 Market St., S. F. a 
Ht. . voice which had in it a tone of pity, look- | pocket, when some one said: gantly, and often made agile springs. | cially when expressed in teasing or a | BET. Bush & Pine §1s. - San FRancisco ee 6 Sa elu 
Bb og ed up and stood still, resting pis broom ‘*] hope we can raise that three hun- Everybody said: ‘The skill of these | practical joke, is often followed by regret, |p arGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST . oo a — coms 
and be bad so tal "Then thet gl gure | wooden ok offer | and This vas FROM 
en boat little Gave a groan. thetica illustrate the death of a DU PONTS 
He belonged to a distant province, and **Oh, is this home missions day? Then Bac little by a deception. THE FINEST THE LOWEST _ three 
Me x = cee there _abewered to the class that other silver ten cents has to go, too ‘eZ den!y the little lord and lady rashed for The innocent victim was a pupil in the | a. lasting, Mining, Cannon, the 
it ke in England called ‘‘yoeman’’; he having And she went to get it, with another the apple, quarreled as if they were high school, and was a candidate, through 0G” Branch Store, “The Colonnade,” at a gee there 
| been owner of a small rty of his | doleful . thick 
Hig eee ee Bee, Been mad, tore off their masks and head-gear, | the eolicitation of her friends, for Queen | 1912-1214 Market St., above Taylor. ER. 
oe ny own. But, most unfortunately for him, I said: ‘If you feel 80 distressed and—instead of the skillful children ap- of the May. But this was a cruel hoax, | MUSKET POWD a-hal 
id ig the farm lay on the skirt of the great es- | about it, why do you give it?” __ | peared a pair of filthy apes. © All at the | gotten up for amusement. rs gyn | pene 
ie re tate of Count——-, and this nobleman} ‘Oh, because I made up my mind to | table laughed loudly, but the old officer} Her mates promized to vote for her, : : ne for the celebrated brands of SPORTING one-' 
had fixed an envious eye upon its scanty | always give twice as much to home mis- Walk wa even writing her name on slips of r ‘Tae acu ac’”’ | POWDER. smal 
wit uch earnestness: pes Pp paps 
fields, ae King Ahab did long before on sions as anything else, and | may much they | and showing them to her, until the am- 3 A the 
ie ae Naboth’s vineyard. Their owner, prizing | stick to what I made up my mind to.”’ please; it soon becomes known who they | bitious child’s hopes were raized to the Pure ong gency. Eagle Fuse Works pass 
in the spot as having been the home of his Now this little affair set me to think- : highest pitch. When the hour for count- com} 


One of the prettiest conceits in Mr. 
Harris’ (Uncle Remus) new book is put 
into the mouth of an old Negro driver. 
He had run away from bis master, and 
could not be caught;. but an old lady 
bought him, because he had saved the 
life of her son, and he surrendered him- 
self and became a faithful servant. 


ark 


are to be sent. Address 


+ 


; grief at the prospect. A wounded hare | nicest to give. - P disappointment. But, as she grew rap- 
M4 unexpectedly ran by, and, without think-| 4, Let us give until we feel it.—Se-| When his old mistress came to die her id] thei iles e ch 7 ific” 
| ing what he was doing, he instiactively | lected. , wandering mind dwelt upon the Negro oF teas "Pat late. oo Publishers The Pacific, 


A few days 
she died, her illness brought on and ag- 
gravated by the duplicity and double- 
dealing of ker schoolmates.—San Anio- 


nio Express. 


It is good for a man to be checked, 
croesed, disappointed, made to feel his 
own ignorance, weakness, folly; made 
to feel his need of God; to feel that, in 

And so, dreaming as a little child | spite of all his cunning and self-confidence, 
would dream, the old lady elipped from | he is no better off in this world than in a 
life into the beatitudes, if the smiles of | dark forest, unless he has a Father in 
the dead mean anything.—Anonymous. | heaven who loves him with an eternal 
love, and a Holy Spirit in heaven who 


who had eerved her so faithfully. She 
fancied she was making a journey. 

‘‘The carriage goes smoothly along 
here,” she said. Then, after a little 
pause, she asked, ‘‘Is David driving?” 
and the weeping Negro cried out from 
the corner of the room: 

‘*’Tain’t po’ Dave, mistr’ss! 
Lord done tuck holt er de lines.” 


BOX 2348. 


raised his stick and put the poor creature 
out of his pain. At that moment the 
Count’s servant came up and arrested 
him on the spot, and although he had 
not laid a finger upon the hare he was 
taken to prison. ‘There he lay for six 
months before he was tried, and when he 
was placed before the judge the influence 
of the wicked Count secured his being 
sentenced, to two years’ imprisonment. 
In the meantime his wife and children 
were turned out of the house and plunged 
into utter poverty. 

‘*That, sir,” concluded the aged _pris- 


The Minister's Bow. 


Auu Kinps or PHOTOGRAPHIC WorK EXEOUTED 
IN THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LOwEsT PRICES. 


Not long ago, in a New England town, 
@ new minister had been called and set- 
tled. eIn that town was a God-torsaken 
old reprobate, whom nobody respected or 
spoke to who could avoid it. He had 
never been known to go inside a church. 
He only worked when driven by neces- 
sity to do so, and loafed about the town 
@ common nuisance. A few days after 
the new minister came to the town he 
met the old sinner on the village street, 
and, bowing, spoke a pleasant ‘good 
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Little Polly Flinders. 


a oner, is my history.” morning” and passed on. The old man will give him a tight judgment in all Butter and Eggs a | ce Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
HES “But can this persecution be possible?” | turned and looked after him, and made|. Katie was ouly two years of age, but things, and a Saviour 10 heaven who can Specialty at 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
iba asked his sympathizing listener; ‘‘why is | inquiry of some one as to who he might | she knew ‘‘Mother Goose” by heart. She be touched with the feeling of his in- P : —" a ee 
pois your Emperor not informed of it ?” be. The same thing happened a day or | had a little baby sister, and one morning firmities.—Charles Kingsley. GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 

a “Oh,” sighed the old man, getting his | two afterwards; and again during the | see found her mother sitting by the hot Wh pai 7 : MAPS 

7 t would be wanting to make this | 0@~Countryorders for Merchandise filled and 

, Al broom again in motion, ‘‘the Emperor is | space of a week or two. Some one told | ashes in the grate, holding baby’s feet to world Ao sr yt of mene A if that ten- | shipped senas tual 


far away; and, besides, in a quarrel with 
a nobleman a poor man like myself must 
be in the wrong.” 


OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


the minister that he had made a friend of 
old ——, and laughingly told him that 
he was wasting his politeness on that old 


them and patting her, for baby had the 
colic. “What shall we call little sieter, 
Katie?” said mamma. Katie looked at 


der, profound, and sympathizing love, 
practiced and reconimended by Jesus, 
were paramount in every heart? Then, 


W. 


‘*T will see the governor of your pris- | reprobate. ‘‘Never mind,’’ said the new | the ashes and the baby, and answered, . . 413 Montgomery Street 
on,’’ was the next remark.’’ & ‘tit does not cost much to be| promptly, ‘‘Call her Polly Flinders, and bu- apr13-tf 
‘*Nay, nay, sir,’’ the prisoner hasten- polite, and no more to an old reprobate *cause— 
ed to say, in a trembling voice, ‘‘pray do | than to the ‘equire’ of the town.’’ It was | ‘‘ ‘Little Polly Flinders ‘és D a = aa Ss % of LAY STREET, 


avin 


Sat down among the cinders, 
To warm her little toes. 
Her mother came and caught her, 
And spanked her little daughter 
For soiling all her nice new clothes.’” 


not try to interfere in my favor. A per- 
son once did so, and as the reault I suaf- 
fered fifty lashes, and have had to drag 
this heavy chain. Do not speak for me, 
or I shall suffer for it.” 

Another voice now broke in, speaking 


A gentleman who had just issued a 
book of poems met a friend, with the fol- 
lowing result: ‘‘Did you read my book?” 
**Oh, yes, I read it!” ‘*How did you 
like it?” ‘My dear sir, I assure you 
that I laid it aside with a great deal of 
pleasure.” 

Merk Twain says that nothing seems 
to please a fly so much as to be mistaken 
for a huckleberry, and if it can be baked 


not long till old was noticed creep- 
ing into the corner of the church farthest 
from the pulpit and nearest to the door. 
He had come in late and was the first to 
leave the church. He came again and ’ 
again, and was finally brought Christ, 
in loud, harsh tones. and during the rest of hie life lived acon-| ‘‘When were the pyramids of E 
“There you are again, you lazy fellow, | sistent and earnest Christian life. He | discovered ?” asked the teacher. 
chattering away your time instead of| said the minister’s bow was what did it. | the middle ages,” replied the scholar at 
working. Have you found another soft- | We do not know whether this little inci- | the foot of the class. ‘*What do you 
hearted fool to listeu to your whining ? | dent has any lesson in it for any of our| mean by the middle ages?’’ farther 
Do you wish another fifty lashes, and‘ a | readers, but we give it as it was told to 
chain and bullet for your other leg ?” : us.— Selected. | 
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questioned the pedagogue. ‘‘Why, the | in a cake and palmed off on the unwary 
pyramidal ages.” 


as a currant, it dies happy. 
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Migéellany. 


GLORIA TIBI. 


God of the earliest streaks of dawn 
That tint the Orient skies of day, 
God of the bright and beauteous morn,’ 
God of the noontide’s gladsome ray, 
God of the evening’s twilight gray, 
God of the midnight’s solemn hour, 
God of the everlasting day, 
God of all grace and love and power— 
Unto thee my soul would raise 
Grateful hymns of solemn praise! 
Help me worthily to sing, 
Great Creator, God and King! 
—Richard Coe. 


A TREE-TOP DUET. 


a bobolink and a chick-a-dee 

Sang a sweet duet in the apple-tree. 

:‘‘When I’m in good voice,” said the chick-a- 
dee, 


«J sing like you to ‘high’ C, ‘high’ C; 


But I’ve caught such a cold 

That for love or for gold 

I can sing only chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee!” 
—St. Nicholas for August. 


Cocoanut Cellulose as a Lining for 
Ships. 


The long standing rivalry between 
heavy ordnance and armor plates is like- 
ly to be disposed of in a manner little ex- 
pected, a8 a means appears to have been 
discovered whereby the effects of shot 
and shell, and even torpedoes, will be 
effectually neutralized. For some time 
past naval architects have ceased to rely 
solely upon armor for the protection of 
ships, for, notwithstanding the enormous 
thickness to which armor plates had at- 
tained, they were found to be no match 
for the artillery that was brought to bear 
upon them. Steel plates and compound 

lates were next tried, but to no avail. 
As a further increase in the thickness of 
plates, whether of iron or steel or both 
combined, was impracticable, owing to 
the overweighting of vessels with armor, 
shipbuilding tried the expedient of sup- 
plying a second line of defense in the 
coal bunkers, which were constructed 
along the sides of ships, eepecially those 
parts where the machinery and maga- 
zines are located. They certainly, to 
some extent, furnished that second line 
without overburdening the vessel, for 
coals have to be carried under any cir- 
cumstances. 

But a far more effective protection ap- 
pears now to have been supplied by the 
invention of a composition which, besides 
being efficacious a8 a protector, possesses 
the merit of being light—a desideratum 
much wanted by n&val constructors. 
This composition is a preparation obtain- 
ed from cocoanut cellulose, which has the 
remarkable property, when penetrated by 
shot and shell, or even after the explosion 
of a torpedo, of closing up as rapidly as 
it has been in preventing the influx of 
water into the ship’s hold. The very ap- 
propriate name of ‘‘coffer dam” has been 
given to the preparation, which, besides 
being very light, is highly elastic and 
tenacious. Some important experiments 
have lately been made with the composi- 
tion before a French commission at 
Toulon, which, if everything that is re- 
ported concerning them is true, prove 
the preparation to be destined to solve 
the armor plate controversy. The com- 
mission submitted the composition to a 
three-fold test against shot, shell and tor- 
pedo. The target was a coffer dam 
made of a mixture of fourteen parts of 
pulverized cellulose and one part of 
cellulose in fiver. This composition was 
compressed to a felt-like mass, of which 
one cubic foot weighed about eight 
pounds. A layer of beams four and 
three-fourth inches thick repreeented 
the side of the ship, behind which 
there was a layer of coffer dam two feet 
thick. Against this target a seven-and- 
a-half-inch solid shot was fired, which 
penetrated it, taking with it not quite 
one-fifth cubic foot of composition, a very 
small quantity, considering the size of 
the shot. But as soon as the shot had 
passed through the target the cellulose 
composition closed up again, and so firm- 
ly that a strong man was unable to force 
his arm through the. opening made. A 
box filled with water was then fixed 
against the aperture, the contents of 
which ought to have acted in the same 
way asif the coffer dam had been wasb- 
ed away by the sea. It was observed 
that a few drops of water began to per- 
colate after the lapse of from ten to 
fifteen minutes; and even after the com- 
position had become well saturated with 
water, only between three and five pints 
of water escaped per minute, which 
could be easily intercepted by pails. As 
soon as the cellulose had become 
thoroughly soaked and grown denser, it 
offered greater resistance to the percola- 
tion of water, which finally almost ceas- 
ed to flow. The experiments with shell 
gave similar results, the breach made 
closing automatically. It was also found 


that the coffer dam was proof against fire. 


A special experiment was made in which 
red hot coals were placed upon a mass of 
coffer dam, and covered with the same 
composition, the result being that the fire 
went out. The experiments with tor- 
pedoes were not so decisive as those with 
shot or shell. A chest was anchored out 
at sea, one side of which was lined with 
coffer dam, a torpedo attached to it, and 
exploded. The chest floated for a few 
seconds, and then sank. When fetched 


_ up by a diver, it was found that the lid 


had been blown off, but the coffer dam 
composition was little injured. The 
above experiments appear to prove that 
the material in question possesses the 
property of automatically closing a leak 
caused by shot or shell, and of protect- 
ing a ship to a certain extent against fire. 
Whether its use will render ships un- 
sinkable remains to be shown, but we 
understand that in order to investigate 
this point thoroughly, farther experiments 
on a larger scale are to be undertaken by 
the 
American. 


The aching head may well cease to 
throb when laid upon that softest pillow 
for human pain—*God knows Ma- 
rion Harland. | 


Toulon commission. — Scientific | 


didn’t. 


A Wasted Life. 


Down on the Jersey coast the pastor 


of a small church died the other day. 


His church was a.-little brown shanty, 
set down on the marshes, his flock a few 
poor fishermen and crabbers, with their 
wives and barefoot children. Naturally, 
there was but very little stir in the 
world when the old Dominie went out of 
it, and yet there had once been strange 
lights and promise shining into his life. 
When Amos Dunn was graduated, some 


| fifty years ago, Harvard College waited 


expectant, ready to write him down one 
of her successful sons. He began to 
practice law in New York, with remark- 
able good fortune. Four years after he 
was ‘‘converted.”” The whole flood of 
his energy and enthusiasm turned into a 
new direction. In spite of the protests of 
his friends, he gave up his profession and 
studied for the ministry. 

‘*T must serve God. 
good [ can,” he urged. ‘‘Why else am 
I here?’ His father was a man of large 
political and social influence. The trum- 
pets were blown loudly before young 
Dunn. When he began to preach, the 
church was crowded. He had exception- 
al learning and a certain fiery eloquence, 
which swept his hearers with him almost 
againet their will. He married a girl 
whom he dearly loved, a gentlewoman, 
without a penny. Children came fast. 


His father died insolvent, to the amaze- 


ment of the town. But what were 
riches? He had his work for God in 
hand, and his salary would support wife 
and children. | 
Down ino some prison or slum, doing 
his work, he contracted a low fever, 
which left him at the verge of death. 
His congregation gave him a year’s va- 
cation. But at the end of the year he 
was still unable to preach. His voice 
had sunk to a hoarse whisper, and his 
sight was almost gone. They were very 
patient and kind. But the powerful pul- 
pit orator was gone, of whom they had 
been so proud, and in his place. was a 
feeble, broken invalid. He resigned, 
and gradually sank out of notice. Fora 


few years he tried clerical work, then |. 


teaching, and, at last, his voice coming 
partially back to him, accepted a call to 
this church on the Jersey beach. ‘‘We 
may want the necessaries of life,’’ he 
said to his wife, ‘‘but life itself—work 
for God—remains.”’ 

For torty years the man did his work 
faithfully. But when life was nearly 
over, and the old Dominie, as they called 
him, summed it up, he could lay his 
hand on no results. He had been a man 
of learning, feeling and fine poetic fancy. 
This man his parishioners did not and 
never could know. They were illiterate 
and coarse grained. Their thoughts ran 
in low, muddy channels. They wanted 
from him on Sundays a discourse on some 
dogma, in which all sects that differed 
from them ‘‘got’ some hard whacks.” 
For the rest, he was to marry them and 
bury their dead. They paid him just: as 
they paid for the wedding-cake or the 
coffin. ‘‘And doggoned easy he earns 
his money,’’ observed his principal dea- 
con. 

He could not always keep the man he 
was at soul buried out of sight. Some- 
times the surge of feeling within broke 
into words, and they had a glimpse of his 
passionate love of nature, his devotion, 
his rapture of faith. They listened with 
gaping amazement and con‘empt, and 
set down as ‘‘cracked,” as the canny 
Scotch did Irving. When he drew near 
to death they were kind, for they are a 
warm-hearted folk. But they were se- 
cretly relieved that they were done with 
the queer old man, and would get ‘‘a real 
rantio’, tearin’ man of God that could 
wrestle with the Methodists, tooth and 
nail.’’ 

Old Amos used to creep to the beach 
this summer, and sit for hours looking at 
the great gray plain of the sea with its 
eternal plash, plash upon the shore, won- 
dering what good his work had done the 
people or his children? He had educat- 
ed his two sons and sent them out into 
the world. They had not inherited hie 
talents nor his temperament. They were 
sharp, practical makers of money—noth- 
ing more. . Early in childhood they rec-. 
ognized their errand into life, and they 
never turned from it since. They were 
both well-to-do, pushing business men 
in the far West. As for self-sacrifice, 
or tender affection, or working to make 
the world better or purer, these words 
were idle to them as the crackling of 
thorns. They had a_ half-contemptuous 


pity for their visionary, unpractical fath- 


er, measuring the success of his life by 
his $400 salary. | 

The old man did not see he had sacri- 
ficed his life to give lesser men than him- 
self a place in the world. But he knew 
that his work had been wasted on them. 
All his life’s work had gone for nothing, 
like this eternal cry, cry of the sea to the 
hard shore. The answer had never 
come. So, one day, with the echoless 
cry still in his ears, he died. 

A few days later two strangers came 
down to this lonely bit of coast, one a 
man who stands high in the respect and 
love of the nation, a man who, again and 
again, has helped to keep the country on 
the side of justice and humanity. “I 
brought you here,’’ he said to his friends, 
‘**to see this old man who is dead. I 
spent a summer here years ago. It was 
a critical time of my life. He was my 
salvation. His humility, his patience, 
‘his lofty faith moved me as the sight of 
the old martyrs must have done the 
heathen. If I have done anything to 
help the world, it is to him I owe it. I 
often meant to write and tell him so. 
But I never did.” ae 

‘But the old Dominie had gone to the 
land where he knows the answer to all 
lives, and knows that no good work in 
God's just world is lost.—Philadeldhia 
Press. | | 


A western plumber takes half a column of 
his local newspaper to advertise ‘‘Cast Iron 
Sinks.’’ But great Scott! who ever said it 


I must do what 


Religious Miscellany. 


The receipts of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church in this country during the past 


year were $71,666.74, an advance of 


over $6,000 on the previous year. 

It has been decidei to rebuild the 
Catholic Cathedral at Charleston, S. C., 
which was burned in the great fire of 
1861, and at that time considered the 
finest ecclesiastical building in the South. 


The Northern Bishops have written 


letters to the Mission rooms expressing 


the belief that the Church will this year 
raise $1,000,000 for missions. The 
people generally are enthusiastically ris- 
ing to a determination to raise it. 


Great preparation; are madein Boston 
for the celebration in that city of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the Ameri- 
can Board of Missions, which will be 
held October 13th to 16th. It will be a 
memorable meeting of this venerable 
missionary organization. 

The new statistics of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church are regarded as very 
encouraging. Sixty-six new churches 


were established within the last year. 


There are thirteen synods, sixty-nine 
Presbyteries, a gain of one; 1,072 min- 
isters, a loss of 7; communicants, 135,201, 
a gain of 3,943. The total of contri- 
butions is $1,347,763, showing a falling 
off, which is chiefly, however, in con- 
gregational and miscellaneous expendit- 
ures, and not so much in benevolent col- 
lections. | 
 Camitua, Ga., Aug. 15.—@ored 
church circles are excited here. Last 
Sunday night Aunie Sapp, feurteen years 
old, attended the Methodist church, and 
during the excitement was baptised. 
This coming to the ears of her aunt and 
guardian, Mrs. Rose, a strong Baptist, 
she swore out a warrant against the 
preacher for assault on her niece, the as- 
sault consisting in pouring water on 
Anunie’s head against her will. The 
preacher has now sued outa warrant 
against Mrs. Rose for disturbing public 
worship. | 


President Cleveland spent a few days 
lately, including Sunday, the 12th inst., 


at Woodmon, and the newspapers, some 


Democratic and some Republican, gave 
currency to the report that he had spent 
the Sabbath fishing. This, we are told, 
the Preaident makes haste and ‘‘takes 
pains” todeny. All good and thought- 
ful people will rejoice—rejoice for two 
things: First, that the President of the 
United States did notdo so wrong and 
unseemly a thing, and, secondly, that he 


thinks the matter of sufficient importance 


to demand prompt and careful denial. 
Well done, President Cleveland !— Pitis- 
burg Advocate. 


The list of pastors and stated supplies 
of the Protestant Evangelical churches 
in the city of New York, prepared by 
L. EK. Jackson, Secretary of the City 
Mission, makes the following showing: 
B..ptist pastors, 33; Congregational pas- 
tors, 7; Lutheran pastors, 22; Methodist 
pastors, 53; Moravian pastors, 2; Pres- 
byterian pastors, 58; Episcopalian pas- 
tors, 73; Reformed Episcopal pastors,2; 
Reformed. (Dutch) pastors, 25; unde- 
nominational pastors, 9,—or a total ot 
284. 
the Protestant Evangelical ministers in 
active service as editors, teachers, pro- 
fessors and occasional supplies, we should 
double the number. The following fall 
under the caption ‘‘undenominational” : 
C. F. Deéms, Strangers; John Dooley, 
Tabernacle; William T. Elsing, De Witt 
Memorial; J. H. B. Headley, Chapel; 
George J. Mingins, Union Tabenacle; 
EK. D. Murphy, Mariner’s; H. O. Pen- 
tecost, St. Paul Evangelical; A. F. 
Schauffler, Olivet; A. B. Simpson, 
Twenty-third-street Tabernacle. 3 


Wages in 1800. 


The condition of the wages class of 
that day may well be examined; it is 
full of instruction for social agitators. 
In the great cities unskilled workmen 
were hired by the day, bought their own 
food and found their own lodgings. But 
in the country, on the farms, or where- 
ever a hand was employed on some pub- 
lic work, they were fed and lodged by 
the employer, and given a few dollars a 
month. On the Pennsylvania canals the 
diggers ate the coarsest diet, were hous- 
ed iu the rudest sheds, and paid $6 a 
month from May to November, and $5 a 
month from November to May. Hod- 


carriers and mortar-mixers, diggers and | 


choppers, who, from 1793 to 1800, la- 
bored on the public buildings and cut the 
streets and avenues of Washington city, 
received $70 a year, or, if they wished, 
$60 for all the work they could perform 
from March ist to December 20th. The 
bours of work were invariably from sun- 
rise to sunset. Wages at Albany and 
New York were three shillings, or, as 
money then went, forty cents per day; 
at Lancaster eight to ten dollars a 
month; elsewhere in Pennsylvania work- 
men were content with $6 in summer and 
$5 in winter. At -Baltimore men were 
glad to be hired at eighteen rere a day. 
None, by the month, asked more than 
$6. At Fredericksburg the price of la- 
bor was about $5 to $7. Virginia 
white men, employed by the year, were 
given £16 currency; slaves, when hired, 
were clothed, and their masters paid £1 
a month. A pound Virginia money was, 
in Federal money, $3.33. The average 
rate of wages the land over was, there- 
fore, $65 a year, with food and perhaps 
lodging.. Out of this small sum the 
workman must, with his wife’s help, 
maintain his family.—McMaster’s His- 
tory. 


A landlady was complaining that she 
couldn’t make both ends meet. ‘Well’ said 
a boarder, ‘why not make one end vegetab- 
les?’ 

A Denver paper professes to think it mar- 
vellous that a man whose brains were knock- 
ed out isstillliving. If he were out this way 
he would not. only be living, but would be 


holding some important office.—Hartford 


/smooth tomatoes; one cup bread-crumbs; 


stuffng, heapirg and rounding each; 


If we add to the foregoing list 


making mixture for at least half an hour toa 


ougehold. 


Corrzz Jetty.—Soak one-half box of 
gelatine in one pint cold water for fifteen 
minutes. Add one cup strong coffee, 
one cup sugar and one pint boiling water; 
heat till sugar is dissolved; pour into 
bowl and set in refrigerator till next day. 
Eaten with cream it is delicious. 


Kansag Ciry Brown Bxreap.—The 
following“ recipe, which we have tried 
and found excellent, came from a Kansas 
City lady: Take one pint of light sponge, 
add a pint of milk, two level teaspoon- 
fuls of soda, three tablespoonfuls of sugar. 
Mix with enough brown flour to make it 
as stiff as can be stirred with a spoon, 
but still too soft to work with the hands. 
Let it rise till twice its height in the pan; 
then bake in a quick oven. We have 
tried adding a dessertspoonful of lard, 
and think it an improvement. 


quart sifted flour; two cups of sour or of 
buttermilk; one-half cup of sugar;. yolk 
of one egg; one teaspoonful (each) of salt 
and soda sifted three times with the flour; 
one heaping tablespoonful (each) of lard 
-and butter rubbed into the flour; one 
quart berries. Roll paste into a sheet 
half an inch thick, fit into a greased bak- 
ing-pan, strew thickly with berries, then 
with sugar, and cover with another sheet 
of paste. Bake to a nice brown, cut into 
squares, butter, and eat hot with sugar. 
—The Cottage Kitchen. 


A New Way to Coox Rice.—Put 
one ounce of butter into an iron kettle; 
when it is hot put in a small piece of on- 
ion; after the onion is lightly browned 
take it out; its only use is in flavoring. 
Pat four tablespoonfuls of raw rice into 
the hot butter, and stir it till it is a pale 
straw color. Then add three cups of 
clear soup stock—chicken or veal soup is 
best. Cook very slowly till the rice is 
tender and the soup nearly or quite ab- | 
sorbed. Serve hot with grated cheese. 
This is a favorite dish at French and 
Italian restaurants in the large cities. 


-Tomatogs au Gratin.—One quart fine 


one small onion, minced fine; one tea- 
spoonful white sugar; two tablespoonsfuls 
butter, melted; cayenne and salt. Cuta 
piece from the top of each tomato. Scoop 
out the inside, leaving a hollow shell. 
Chop the pulp fine, mix with the crumbs, 
butter, sugar, pepper, salt and onion. 
Fill the cavities of the tomatoes with this 


scatter fine crumbs on the top, and ar- 
range in a bake-dish. Set the dish cov- 
ered in an oven, and bake half an hour 
before uncovering, after which brown 
lightly, and send to table on a hot plat- 
ter. 


stables are 
hotbeds of disease. 


Mock Duckx.—Take a round steak; make 
stuffing as for turkey; spread the stuffing on 
the steak; roll itup and tieit; reast from 
half to three-quarters of an hour. 


Taveut ro Nir.—Colts are frequently 
taught the trick of nipping with their teeth 
by their owners injudiciously playing with 
or teasing them. Once learned, the habit is 
cured with difficulty. Treat the horse very. 
carefully, and whenever it attempts to bite | 
whip it across the nose with a switch. 


FRICATELLI.— Chop raw fresh pork very | 
fine, add a little sali, plenty of pepper, and 
two small onions, chopped fine; half as much 
bread as there is meat, soaked until soft; two 
eggs; mix well together, make into oblong 
patties, and fry like oysters. These are nice 
for breakfast; if used for luncheon, serve 
with sliced lemon. 


ANNOYED BY F1es.— Horses in pasture are 
often extremely annoyed by flies. If they 
can stand when not in use in dark, sweet 
stables, by all means turn them into the pas- 
ture only at night. Gnats and mosquitoes 
are of little annoyance to horses, but the 
day-flies and the Bot-fly set them almost 
crazy. | 


Tomato Toast.—Run a quart of stewed 
ripe tomato through a colander, placeina 
porcelain stewpan, season with butter, pep- 
per and salt and sugar to taste; cut slices of 
bread thin, brown on both sides, butter and 
lay on a platter, and justas the bell rings 
for tea on Sunday add a pint of good sweet 
cream to the stewed tomatoes, and pour them 
over the toast. 7 


Hay.—There is perhaps more hay injured 
by not being dried enough than by being dried 
too much. Qne extreme is as bad as the 
other. Clover, for instance,if allowed to 
become too dry in the sun, will lose all of 
its leaves and its blossoms, and the stalks 
that are left are of little value. On the 
other hand, if put in the mow toosoon it will 
become burnt and equally worthless. — 


To Sreax TENDER, — Put three table- 
spoonfuls of salad oil and one tablespoonful 
of, vinegar, well mixed together, on a large 
flat dish, and on this lay the steak. Salt 
must not be puton the steak beforeit is 
cooked. The steak must lie on the tender- | 


side. The toughest steak will succumb to 
this and be perfectly tender when cooked. 


Pras Oats For Foppger.—When cut 
in blossom and well cured this mixed crop is 
worth more than clover hay, Cut with the 
reaper if they have not lodged. Otherwise 
the best qlan is to cut them witha scythe, 
not as grass is mown, but by drawing them 
toward the mower in bunches with the blade 
of the scythe, when the loose bunches may 
be left to dry until ready to haul to the barn. 


ORANGED STRAWBERBIES.—Place a layer of 
strawberries in a deep dish; cover the same 
thickly with pulverized sugar; then a layer 
of berries, and so on until all are used. 
Pour over them orange juice in the propor- 
tion of three oranges to a quart of berries. 
Let stand for an hour, and just before serving 
sprinkle with pounded ice. yun 


Buack Puppine.—An inexpensive black 
pudding is a good finish to the Monday din- 
ner, as it can be steaming on the back part 
of the stove while the washing is going on. 
One cup of molasses, one cup of water, two 
tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one table- 
spoonful of soda, three cups of flour, one 
cup of currants and raisins mixed; spice to 


Breakrast Berry SHoRTCAKE.—One | 


suit your taste. Steam for three hours, and | 


dry 
poses ever used. 
. wrapped, and sells for th® priceof common 
soap. Ask your grocer fOrit and prove its 
value by its use. Depot, 115 Clay St. 


Is one of the finest for 
Laundry and all other pur- 
It is full weight, neatly 


SO 


to eve 
Coast, and is fast working its 
way east of the moun- 


tains. | 


This Fine Washing Powder is now sent 
State and Territory on the 


and get a trial pack 
about it andinduce him to’ keep it. It is worth 
twice as much as any other article ot the kind. 
Address Climax Washing Powder Co., 17 


You will 
find your wash- 
na th can be done with 


the labor if you use 
this fine powder according to in- 
structions. Send 10 cents in stamps 


Tell your grocer 


7 Clay St., S. F. 


Finest 


DAIS 


Send 75 Cents 


and get a 
TRIAL 
PACKAGE. Cash Store, 


By Mail—115 Clay St., S. F. Cal. 


JAPAN. 


Basket Fired 


SM 


GERS? 


Warranted to relieve or 
cure Heart Disease. 


J. J. MACK & CO., 
AGENTS, 


The ‘‘ Home Creciz,’’ published every 
month, giving full quotations for all family 
supplies. ample copy Free. Address 

- Smith’s Cash Store, 115 & 117 Clay S8t.,8.F. 


SILVER PILL. 


Did you ever try them? Ask somebody 
about them; most remarkable medicine in 
the world. By mail everywhere, $1.00. 

Dr. Weutts, P.O, Box , 8. F., Cala. 


PARLOR OIL. 


Ovz OWN BRAND, has a Good 
Reputation, and we intend to maintain 
it. Send for it to 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 


not be put off 


115 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
o 

D with a common 

or medium quality of 


oat IVI A IND SS 
this Celebrated arti- 


price. 
Your Grocer keeps 
it or will get it for 


cle at about the same| 
SOAP. 


you. 


Warranted to give Satisfaction. 


Use GOLD WEIGHT BAKING POWDER! 


Gee Same Price as the. Royal. 


English and | By Mail as 

Scotch People Sample for 
THIS | 85 Cts. per lb. 

FINE BRAND Address, 3 

OF SMITH’S 

ENGLISH R CASH 
Breakfast Tea. STORE, 
SMITH’S CASH STORE. 115 Clay Street, S. F., Cal. 


THE PACIFIC'S 


the times. 
large for desk or table. 


render it procurable at low rates.”’ 
Address letters of inquiry to 


CRAM’S FIVE DOLLAR 


Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton says: 


‘‘We have also Cram’s Atlas for a number of weeks, and we have 
and we are able to say, that its excellence grows upon us. 
Its lines are fine, yet clear and distinct, and its outlines, prominent. It is quite full, 
and gives a fair impression of all parts of the world. Its charts and plates are instructive, and 
well executed. Its statistics are many and valuable. 
No house full of children to be taught, or of grown people that still 
read and learn, can afford to be without such an atlas as this; in addition to the 
so desirable in halls and libraries. In fine, the size and structure of | the atlas are such as to 


No. 636 Mission St.. San Francisco 


WOINTEd 


le it with some care, 


It is fresh and accurate, and abreast of 


It is manageable in size, and not too 


great wall-maps 


JAS. MERIAM, 


School Opens Sept. Sth. 

Whole Expense, $400. 

Quarterly Payments, 
$100 each. 


Ch , Electrical and Civil 
ics, No imissi "Pri 


SWITHIN 0.5) 


Admits and classifies men and boys at time; fits them for B any 
technic School, for West Point or Anna ’ Advanced classes organized in Nat 


furnished. All students board with the Prin pal 
ORTLIDGE, A. B, and A, M, (Harvard College G 


Philoso hy, 
for baskwned af 8 | 

Fised price uden ingle or double 

raduate), Media, 


13 miles from 


Weed Kingwell 
CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 87., . SAN FRANOISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Metal Castings 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Oocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

03” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


Church, School, Fire-Alarm, fine-toned, low- 


priced, warranted. Catalogue, with 1,500 testi- 
monia's, prices, etc., sent free. 
JAMES LINFORTH, 
(Successor to Linforth, Rice, & Co.) 
23 Main 8t., nr.. Market, San Francisco, Cal. 


Gen. Agent for Pacific Coast. 


WeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those. celebrated 
Chimes and Bells for Churches 
Academies, etc. Price List and cir- 
culars sent HENRY Mo- 


SHANE & oo., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells-of Pure Copper and Tin for Gharehee 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


GENTS wanted for the History of Chris- 
tianity, by Abbott. A grandchance. A $4 
at the price of $1.75. Lib- 
eral terms. The religious papers mention it as 
one of the few GREaT religious works of the 
world. Terms free. Stinson & Co., Publish- 
ers, Portland, Maine. m4-26t 


INDELIBLE INK. 


| serve hot, with maple syrup or sauce. 


RUBBER HOSE 
Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best! 
THE CELEBRATED | 
| MALTESE CROSS HOSE. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
15 First St., near meshes yet, San Francisco 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


LES! 


NATIONAL NORMAL. 


week. Over 
2,500 enrolled. 
To fo 


and 


aan Any g Man or 
ny youn 


situations. Woman can pursue 
here any study with Less of & Mo ; 
than at any other institu- 

tioninthe U.S. Catalogue 

and full information free. 

Add | Leban 


f 
ress Pres. ALFRED on, Warren 


i 


with acomplete College Course, Schools of Painti 


‘ Music, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory of 
istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural tory, a 
No preparation and only a Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 Volumes, ten . 
; common pen needed. Es Professors, twenty-th eachers, and thorou } 
lished 50 Years. paper! | equipped for its work. Students at present admitted to 
md popular for d veal a course. ] 
Jan t enr Medal & every where. , CALD D,, LL. D., 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 
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